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NEWS _OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Provisional Government of Tuscany, supported by the re- 
presentatives of the people without one dissentient voice, has 
signified its intention of proposing the annexation of the province 
to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. The reasons for the mea- 
sure we fully explained last week: it will be found that sub- 
stantially we had anticipated the declarati6én made by the lead- 
ing Tuscans in the paper which we abridge this week. 

It will also be found that the article in the Constitutionnel 
adumbrates a reply from the French Government, which we had 
ventured to anticipate from some knowledge of the course taken 
by the Emperor Napoleon. The Paris jo urnal, which is supposed 
to represent his views with peculiar accuracy, intimates that he had 
desired to see the Princes of the Duchies reaccepted by the people 
of those Duchies, although they had been in active alliance with 
the armed opponents of the Emperor Napoleon not less than of 
the Italian people. At the same time it is distinctly declared 
that he will not take away the independence which his hand 
has helped to confer on Italy, and that France will not repeat 
the mistakes of the old Austrian policy. ‘‘ Armed intervention 
in the affairs of the Peninsula has ceased for ever.” Such is 
the spirit of what must be regarded as something more than a 
semi-official manifesto. It will be found to confirm with great 
precision what we anticipated last Saturday, and it leaves the 
result of late events in Italy under very little shadow of 
doubt. 


The events and comments of the week have brought forth all 
the importance of the remarkable address delivered by the Count 
de Morny to a provincial council. Without any circumlocution, 
the Count employs the platform of the local body over which he 
presides to deliver a pointblank address to England in correction 
of popular mistakes on the subject of the Emperor’s policy. He 
explains to our journals and public, that if the French press has 
expressed some bitterness against this country, that press is kept 
under no restraint by the French Government, and in a certain 
sense this statement is the literal truth. The spirit of the two 
countries is so unlike, that we English mis-translate expressions 
and proceedings which would undoubtedly bear a totally different 
signification if they occurred in this country. The control main- 
tained by the French Government over the press only takes place 
after the fact, and may be described as exercised exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, for internal purposes—the safety and smooth- 
working of the Government. The Count undertakes to correct 
misconceptions as to the desire of the Emperor to avenge Waterloo 
and St. Helena, and to form some conspiracy with Russia or 
Austria, or both, against England; the commentator not only 
pointing to many public facts with which our own readers are 
sufficiently familiar, but distinctly stating the instructions which 
he bore as Ambassador to St. Petersburg,—that he should suffer 
no attack to be made upon the English alliance. There is, he 
says, but one kind of attack which France will make upon Eng- 
land, and that is an ardent competition with us in commerce and 
industry. This must be regarded as a distinct appeal by the 
statesmanship which surrounds the Emperor, and which is in- 
spired by his wishes, to the practical sense of the English com- 
munity. There are several circumstances which corroborate the 
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| declaration of the Count de Morny. We refer not only to the 


| sincerity of the course which the Emperor Napoleon has adopted 
| in Italy, notwithstanding inevitable changes of circumstances, 
| but even more to the measures recently taken in France for a re- 
duction of her armed force, and yet more again to many cireum- 
| stances which contribute to prove that the Imperial Government 
| is taking steps to fulfil the intention which it declared some time 
back of reconsidering and improving the tariff and com- 
mercial system of France. The Amnesty was a recent earnest of 
| the spirit in which the Emperor was preparing to reconsider the 


2 | domestic condition of his country ; and the speech of the Count 
‘+ 3:2 | de Morny is remarkable, not only for its complete accordance 


with the assurances given a year or two back to M. Michel Che- 
valier, but also for the undisguised manner in which the Imperial 
Government begs the candid consideration of the English com- 
munity. 








English parties are doing their best to improve the holidays 
by blackening each other. At Berwick-upon-Tweed a local as- 
sociation is bringing out in great force the methods pursued by 
the ‘two great parties in the State,” to preserve their Parlia- 
mentary strength. According to the account given by this vo- 
lunteer tribune of the people, the Liberals, by their local 
Whig Member, and the Tories by a remaining Tory Member, 
have partitioned the representation between them. The con- 
stituency had previously been monopolized by the Tory party, 
but with so flagrant an exercise of bribery that the Liberals had 
an opportunity of threatening an exposure and claiming to share 
the purchase of the constituency. This is the story; the sting 
of the tale being, that the Treasury under both the great parties 
aforesaid has been cognisant of the whole affair. It must be 
remembered, however, that thus far we have entirely an ex parte 
statement, and it is possible that although the facts may be es- 
tablished against certain persons, the sweeping conclusions against 
all may be by no means borne out. Still the case is only one ex- 
ample of a sweeping abuse which, last session, Parliament was 
too busy to expose for the thousandth time. 

Mr. Palk has been disclosing at Ashburton, not only the fact 
that the present Ministry is in office through Parliamentary cor- 
ruption, but that it is supported by a minority of the people ; 
also that it is by no means successful in Parliamentary Reform, 
in foreign policy, and other branches of statesmanship which, 
according to Mr. Palk, belong exclusively to his own party. 
This is a new aspect of British politics which deserves the at- 
tention of Mr. Wingrove Cook. Mr. Palk wound up his expo- 
sure by suggesting that the present Government should be driven 
from power under a ‘no confidence” yvote,—nert session ; he 
placing his trust for the Conservative cause on the fact that at 
elections ‘‘ the Conservative candidate has usually the greatest 
number of hands held up in his fayour!” We might almost 
infer from Mr. Palk’s speech that the ery of the Conservatives next 
session would be “universal suffrage!” At the same meeting, 
however, Mr. Kekewich demurred to the policy of a no-confidence 
vote, and certainly the Conservative party is not at present in a 
condition to take up any decisive policy, still less to answer for 
its proceedings ‘‘ next session.” 

This is seen at once from the very different tone at the Devizes 
Conservative meeting, where, amid a few caveats against minor 
faults, one of the speakers avowed his belief that the present Go- 
vernment must give such a Reform Bill, neither more nor Jess, 
as would satisfy the political requirement of the day. From 
these random hints we might infer that the Tory party has for- 
gotten its old missions,—first, the vindication of “‘ divine right” 
authority, and next, the resistance to Reform in Parliament or 
economy,—and has not yet hit upon a new mission, though one 
lies straight before it. 





From Ireland the only news still relates to the crusade against 
non-sectarian education, which Dr. Cullen and his subordinate 
Bishops have commenced. The O’Donoghue, M.P.,—a young 
Kerry gentleman who obtained his seat in Tipperary by giving 
every extreme pledge demanded from him by the clergy,—and 
Mr. Maguire, M.P.,—the literary champion of the Pope’s tem- 
poral rule,—have summoned a meeting of the ‘ Liberal Mem- 
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bers” to consider how they may aid the Roman Bishops in their 
designs. Liberal Members aiding the most illiberal idea of the 
present century in Ireland! Dr. Cullen’s special orgams seem 
anxious to state that Dr. Cullen is not organizing a Parlia- 
mentary party, and that the Members are mecting of their own 
accord. It would certainly be a little too strong if a gentleman 
who is more directly the Pope’s delegate than any previous 
Roman Catholic Prelate in Ireland should be the actual leader 
of a band of Members in Queen Victoria’s Parliament. A foreign 
potentate’s directing such a battalion, almost at first hand, would 
be a new way of carrying war into the enemy’s country. In 
fact, when, as was plain during last session, some Roman 





Catholic Members supported Lord Derby,—not their favourite in | 


other things,—because they believed his policy favourable to one 
of the Sovereigns of Italy (Pius IX.), we had in our Parliament 
for the first time men giving their votes avowedly for other than 
British motives. If, as an ultra organ of Dr. Cullen asserts, 
there are forty-three Irish Members to follow his bidding in this 
matter, it is time for the supporters of non-sectarian education, 
especially as happily established in Ireland, to combine against 
the attack. The great danger arises from the fact that the 
English Liberals in resisting the Roman Catholic onslaught will, 
strange to say, have no assistance from the Irish Tories. Ex- 
tremes meet; the Orangemen and intense Protestants of Ireland 
also denounce non-sectarian education, and for once find them- 
selves agreeing with the hated priests in regarding National 
Education (where the children of all creeds ean happily unite) as 
acommon enemy. Is this a part of the paradox of the Irish 
character ? They have been described as 
“* Fighting like devils for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God.” 

And now we find a sudden compromise ‘“ broken out ”—a 
startling truce—with the object of a grand joint attack on the 
only unsectarian and yet national institution in Ireland. 
Nothing but the prospect of such a “ beautiful row” could 
have induced Orangemen and Romans to cease fighting even for 
three weeks. 





The strike in the building trade continues, as under the pre- 
sent strategy of both sides it seems likely to do, without any 
approach towards a better understanding. We use the words 
‘better understanding,” in the most literal meaning of the ex- 
pression. For we are convinced that while there are rights on 
both sides, there are also mistakes on both sides; those mistakes 
being rendered more serious in their nature and consequence by 
a certain systematic ignorance which each side maintains, and 
which each side seems to regard as the bulwark of its rights. 
The litigants are not appealing to any tribunal, or perhaps even 
to any chance decision, save the power of each to hold out. This 
is unlucky, on two grounds,—first, because it prejudges the ques- 
tion in favour of the wealthier party ; and secondly, because it 
happens that a somewhat overdrawn state of trade, for a few 
years past, has rendered that same side better able than the other 
to bear a suspension of industry. Now the events of the last 
week have by no means contradicted our rooted belief, that in 
feeling, in general moral sense, in a conscientious desire to do 
right, there is no distinction between the two sides; as there is 
indeed little distinction between any given large number of Eng- 
lishmen. But while each side persists in its own view, both 
leave the arbitration to be settled by a mere race in spending ; 
and we all know how that race must end. Nothing new has oc- 
eurred on the part of the men. On the other part has been put 
forward, this week, something like an organized proposal of 
‘*non-society men” to raise a subscription on their own behalf, 
under the patronage of the masters. The proceeding looks 
very like a dodge on the part of some among the men to obtain 
masters’ patronage, such as would implicate any masters co- 
quetting with it in the discredit of the dodge. Meanwhile Mr. 
Dayman, the magistrate, has very opportuncly suggested to the 
associated men the question whether they are not so diverting 
the original purpose of benefit funds, that one member in a 
thousand of a club might effectually lodge his protest and arrest 
their proceedings ? 








Che Cautt, 
Tue Queen and the Royal Family left Osborne carly on Monday morn- 
ing, arrived in Portsmouth at ten o'clock, and in town at one. The 
Queen dined at Buckingham Palace and sect out at half-past eight on 
her night journey northwards, The first royal saloon (fitted up asa 
sleeping apartment) was occupied by her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort; the second by the young Princesses and Lady Churchill, and the 
third by the young Princes. The train arrived at Edinburgh at eight 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, ten minutes in advance of the appointed 
time, and the royal travellers, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, pro- 
ceeded to Holyrood Palace. Starting on the following morning from 


Edinburgh, where the Prince of Wales took leave of them, they arrived 
at Balmoral shortly after six o’clock in the evening. 





Che Aietrapolis, 

The Grand Duke Constantine visited the Great Eastern on Saturday. 
He spent three hours in inspecting every part of the big ship, and, ac- 
cording to the Pepys of the occasion, “ he expressed himself perfectly as- 
tonished at the magnitude of the whole undertaking for a commercial 
speculation, though, merely judging of it from a nautical point of view, 
he had little doubt of its success. He claimed for the Russian Govern- 
ment the credit of having the second largest vessel in the world—the 


General Admiral ; though, as regarded fineness of lines and beauty of 


form, he considered the Great Eastern to as much surpass that man-of- 
war as she did in size and power. 


The Post Office authorities proceed steadily in their good work of 
making that national institution more useful to the public. The latest 
improvement is an extension of the evening delivery of letters in the 
suburbs of London, extending in various directions to places as far as 
Woolwich, 8.E., Walthamstow, N.E., Tottenham, N., Notting Hill, W., 
and Bow, E. 

At present letters are not delivered the same evening at many places 
within six miles of St. Martin’s-le-Grand if posted at a London receiving 
house or pillar-box after 4 p.m.; but letters for these places are posted be- 


| tween 4 and 6 p.m. much more numerously than during any other two 


hours of the day, It is therefore intended to institute a new delivery to 
meet this fact. This delivery will comprehend all letters and newspapers 
which are addressed to houses usually open to the letter carriers or provided 
with letter- boxes, and are posted in London at any office or pillar letter-box 


| before 6 p.m., or at the principal office of the district to which they are ad- 


| priority of delivery to letters arriving in London by the day mails ; 


dressed before 6.45 p.m., provided—1, that they are fully prepaid by stamps ; 


| 2, that they bear the proper initial letters; and, 3, that at any office where 


aseparate box is provided for the district post they are dropped therein. 
The Postmaster-General avails himself of this opportunity of reminding the 
public that the addition of the district initials to the address insures a 
, and also 
to those addressed to places within the district in which the letters are 
posted. 


The registration of voters is being attended to by the rival politiea 


parties in Middlesex and in the City. The objections made on each side 
are numbered by thousands. The revision of the overseers’ lists for the 


; City will take place on Monday, September 19. 











The Commander-in-Chief has taken the ‘‘ Commissionnaires ’’ under his 
especial patronage. During the Autumn, employment will be found in all 
the large cities in the kingdom for increased numbers of this corps of 
wounded soldiers and sailors of good character. 

The Sunday Evening Services in St. Paul’s Cathedral are to be con- 
tinued permanently. The expenses of the * fittings ’’ have been defrayed. 
The Dean and Chapter have appealed to the public for funds to increase 
the power of the organ. 





THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 

A new clement has developed itsclf in the strike. The non-socicty 
men have met to protest that they do not share the opinion of the 
“ Conference,” and have formed a fund of their own to relieve them- 
selves and their locked-out brethren. Alderman Cubitt has accepted the 
treasurership of the Fund. It is said that there are twenty thousand 
non-society men locked out. 

Some of the operatives waited, on Thursday, on Mr. Dayman, the 
magistrate at Westminster, to swear to a written statement disclaiming 
the existence of any rule prohibiting the men from working in any par- 
ticular way, or any rule sanctioning intimidation. Mr. Dayman, in 
reply, intimated to the men that their societies were evidently benefit 
societies, not societies to support strikes, and that it was very doubtful 
whether even a single member objecting to such use of the funds could 
not bring the societies into chancery for a misapplication of the moneys 
held in trust for a different object. 

A meeting of the operatives locked out was held in the Surrey Gar- 
dens on Monday: between 7000 and 8000 persons were present. Mr. 
Grey, mason, took the chair, and Mr. George Potter, the Secretary of the 
nine hours’ agitation, made a speech. He especially denounced the 
** document.” 

It was clear that if the document were signed their societies would be 
broken up, and then their wages would be reduced 6¢. per day. The funds 
up to the present time had not been very considerable, but he was happy to 
say that special general meetings of trades had been called throughout the 
country for the purpose of raising subscriptions, which would now flow in 
rapidly. THe was aware that in some quarters the dividend declared last 
weck caused some dissatisfaction, but they might easily imagine that some 
difficulty would arise when 14,000 or 15,000 men wanted payment. The 
total income up to last Monday evening had been 1,401/. 5s. 2¢., so that he 
had not yet, as had been suggested, been able to run away with 20,000/, 
The expenditure had been 1,337/. 12s. 7d., leaving a balance of about 60/.— 
not a great deal to run away with even if he were so disposed. Committees 
had been established in Glasgow, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
and other places. Glasgow had promised to send 500/. in aid of their fund 
next week. 

Mr. Noble said that up to nine o’clock that morning Messrs. Trollope 
had only ninety-two men at work. The glass-blowers had determined 
on making a levy for the men in London, having determined upon 
raising a sum of money weekly until the struggle closed. 

He had to inform them also that there was a system going on between the 
employers which was an underhand principle; some of them were getting 
their work done without producing the document, and yet they were bound 
by their own clauses to read it over to the men. Notone of the men at 
work at Messrs. Trollope’s had seen the document at all. 

On Monday the Conference of the Building Trades declared no 
dividend, but Trollope’s men were paid 12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled 
labourers. The National Association of Carpenters and Joiners are 
anxious to extend their societies throughout the kingdom, and they are 
taking measures for this purpose, on the principle of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, 





The aurora borealis iz August is an unusual phenomenon, It appeared 
on Sunday night for several hours, and was seen in great brilliancy at one 
o’clock, extending from the western hemisphere to the north-west, north 
and north-east, and reaching to the zenith. The appearance in the west 
was that of a large fire, but in the north and north-east it was of a violet 
colour, and flashes of light of the same colour darted along the heavens 
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with great brilliancy. The pleiades usually somewhat dull and misty, 
shone through the gorgeous streamers of violet light with a brilliancy like 
that which Arcturus exhibited when seen through the tail of the comet. 

On Wednesday night again it appeared in unusual brilliancy, but the 
cloudy atmosphere prevented more than a portion of its whole expanse being 
visible. 





There was another exciting scene at the parish church of St. George’s- 
in-the-East on Sunday. ‘In the church of St. George’s’’—said the 
Reverend Frederick George Lee, 8.C.L., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
who conducted the morning service in vestments resembling those of a 
Roman Catholic priest, ‘* there is a form of service which is not generally 
recognized in the national establishment, but nothing is done here in vio- 
lation of the law of the land.” Very much, however, seemed to be done 
to awaken discord in the congregation, and to scandalize the Establishment. 
Thus the Reverend Mr. Lee in the morning, and the Reverend Hugh Allen 
in the afternoon, so performed their parts, that very anti-Christian demon- 
strations were feared from the thousand persers present. One of the cus- 
tomary services was suspended, and amidst hisses and groans the church- 
warden, with the assistance of the police, ‘‘suceeeded in clearing the 
church.”” On Thursday evening a meeting was held at the Vestry-house to 
consider this state of things, when the Churchwardens were absolved from 
any neglect of their duty, and a resolution was unanimously adopted, that 
‘“‘acommunication be sent to the Bishop of London in reference to the ex- 
traordinary dress worn by the Reverend F. G. Lee during the services last 
Sunday morning.” 

Richard Hales, a stoker in Woolwich Dockyard, was crushed by an im- 
mense weight of machinery which he was assisting to move on board the 
Ariadne, on Saturday morning. When he was extricated from the weight 
“he was so strongly convulsed that it required six men to place him on the 
stretcher’ which conveyed him to the Hospital. Jle died soon after his 
admission. 

George Frederic Royal, for whose apprehension Government has offered a 
hundred pounds reward, was brought before Mr. Selfe at the Thames Police 
Court on Monday afternoon, and examined on the charge of poisoning Zip- 
porah Wright, a woman with whom he had cohabit f 








On the 27th of 
April last she was delivered ofa male infant. About tive weeks after her 
confinement she was seized with violent vomiting, in consequence, as she 
said, of having drunk some coffee given her by Royal. She also complained 
of a burning sensation in her throat and stomach, and became worse after 
drinking some milk, also given her by Royal. 
and died three days afterwards, expressing her suspicions a few hours before 
she died that her paramour had poisoned her, saying at the same time, ‘* God 
forgive him.” An inquest was held, and Dr. Letheby proved that the de- 
ceased had died from the administration of cantharides. Royal was once in 
the employ of a practical chemist. Witnesses were called to corroborate 
this statement, and the prisoner was remanded until Tuesday next. 

More game dealers have been prosecuted this week by the Society for the 
Prevention of the Sale of Game out of Season, for illegally exhibiting and 
selling black game within the time prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Stephen R. Jackson, coal merchant, was charged on Wednesday at 
the Westminster Police Court, on the complaint of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, with “selling one sort of coals for and as a sort which 
they really were not.”” The coals, which had been sold as silkstones, but 
were said to be rubbish, had been ordered of the prosecutors, but the order 
had by some mistake or collusion fallen into the bands of the defendant. 
The defence was that the coals were really silkstones, and had, moreover, 
been purchased of the prosecutors themselves. Ultimately the case 
broke down, the prosecutors not being able to prove that the endorsement 
on the bill delivered with the coals was in the handwriting of the defendant. 

Thomas Hawkins, the prosecutor of the Metropolitan Saloon Omnibus 
Company, applied on Monday to the Court of Bankruptcy to be discharged 
from custody. An objection was taken to the validity of the Petitioning 
Creditor’s debt which the commissioner held to be fatal, and as there was 
no valid bankruptcy, the application for discharge was dismissed. 

At Bow Street Police Court, on Wednesday, Edward Thomas Isaacson, of 
2, Adelphi Terrace, and 23, Ampthill Square, Hampstead Road, was charged 
with conspiring to defraud Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., and other tradesmen, 
of sundry goods, On the 23d of December last Isaacson ordered of Messrs. 
Shoolbred some Turkey carpets, hearth rugs, curtains, &c., in all worth 
130/., for Mrs. Mure, wife of Mr. Mure, Consul at New Orleans, He pur- 
duced a letter, as his authority for the purchase, purporting to be written 
by Mrs. Mure in Paris. The goods were supplied, also a second lot, which 
were sent to defendant’s chambers in the Adelphi, for—‘* he could get them 
to France cheaper by takirg them with him.’’ Part of these goods, how- 
ever, were found by Inspector Pethers in Isaacson'’s drawing-100m at Ampt- 
hill Square, whither he was accompanied by Isaacson after be had arrested 
him in the Adelphi. The bulk of the first goods were pawned in Paris. 
Mrs. Mure was the wife of the New Orleans Consul, but has been divorced. 
Whatever Isaacson’s relation to that lady may be, if any, was not made clear. 
The manager of Messrs. Osler’s glass rooms came forward to show that he 
had received a visit from Isaacson which resulted in his sending to Paris, for 
Mrs. Mure, a chandelier worth 937. The defendant was remanded. Two 
surcties of 300/. cach were accepted. 

William Gellard, ‘* King of the Smashers,”’ an old man, father of a whole 
fainily of smashers—two of whom are now in the Old Bailey—was finally 
examined at the Southwark Police Court on Monday, on the: harge 
ing base coin. and committed for trial. 

Thomas Carmoody was charged at the Westminster Police Court, on 
Saturday, with uttering abusive language and threatening Arthut 
a carpenter in the employ of Messrs. Trollope. Carmoody had used a very 
strong epithet, coupled with a threat, and said he hoped Armett would fall 
from a scaffold and break his neck. For this “ insulting language ’’ Car- 
moody was adjudged to” pay 20s., or fourteen days’ imprison:aent, and to 
enter into his recognizances to keep the peace for the next three months. 
Mr. Arnold said there was no case of intimidation made out, and he would 
“do the artisans the credit of saying, that throughout these unhappy 
differences with the masters, they have generally conducted themselves 
well.” 

The Police Courts have had a great deal of work this week. Wednesday 
was a very heavy day for cases of assault and brutal treatment. Laurence 
Duckworth Barlow, an organist in Blackfriars, wascommitted for trial, for 
attacking the parents of children who had come to remonstrate with him for 
drenching their little ones with water. The children had annoyed him, 








of utter- 


\rinett, 


and so did the remonstrance of the parents, and in his passion he severely | 


wounded several of them with a life-preserver, and buried the dagger blade 
on its end in the chest of one poor woman, breaking off the blade in the 
wound at the depth of six inches. A Holborn innkeeper, Henry William 
Boynton, had completely disfigured his wife by beating her about the face, 

use she wanted to visit a sick sister. And Robert Collins, a port- 
manteau-maker, was charged with brutally treating his wife,—whose face 
bore witness to the truth of her complaint,—because she wanted money for 
food. He was sentenced to two months at the House of Correction. 
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headlong zeal. 


| liberally commenced, 


She grew worse and worse, | 


| Parliament meets, to bring this question t 


“yn 
Provincial, 

Government does not appear to aid the Volunteer Movement with any 
The Rifle corps at Bristol, one of the most efficient in 
the country, complain that they do not yet know the demand which may 
eventually be made upon their time; that the model code of rules the 
Government promised two months since is not forthcoming ; and that, in 
consequence, the work of their body is fe/t to be of a provisional character. 
They are, however, in good heart, and talk of establishing an Artillery 
Company. On Saturday nearly the whole five hundred of the corps, fully 
armed and accoutred, won the compliments of Colonel Bush, their « om- 
manding officer, who put them through their evolutions. 

At Falmouth, on Monday, the proposition for raising two companies of 
a hundred men cach, ene artillery and the other rifle, met with the 
countenance of the mayor and other local dignities. Subscriptions were 
At Witham a corps is projected. The Marquis of 
Lothian presided at the Aylsham corps last week, when th 
their officers. The services of one of the comp nies formed 
Yarmouth have been accepted as an Artillery corps by t) 


loot 
clecter 


at Great 





overnment, 





At Harleston, in Norfolk, thirty members have been enrolled; at King’s 
Lynn thirty-six members—‘* The Committee have determined not to re- 
commend any gentlemen as officers who have not seen service.” The 
Devon Voluntecr Artillery Corps, numbering sixty men, received from 


Government on Thursday, last week, two new guns for field or batters 
An old Peninsula officer has provided twelve men of this corps, at 


own expense, with clothing and accoutrements. 






Four corps have been formed in Birkenhead, and are enrolled at the 
War Office as the four first companies of Cheshire Rifles. 


The first muster of the Brentwood corps, in Essex, has taken place, 
and volunteers are frecly entering. The Royal Havering Volunteer Rifles, 


Romford, meet for drill thrice a week. 
At Callington and Padstow in Cornwall, rifle corps 
active formation, 


are in the course of 


™ ‘ i 


he last of the heroes of Lucknow arrived at Dover on 
evening. They were met by the ¢lite of the place and by thousan 
their countrymen, who gave them an enthusiastic welcome. 
passed in procession through the principal streets of the town 
military quarters at the Western Heights, preceded by a banner b 
the inscription, ‘‘ Weleome home, heroes of Lucknow !” 

“Some of the poor fellows seemed touched with the ovation, and when, 
on reaching their quarters, the dépét saluted the colours of the regim 
for the honour of which so much had been sacriticed and imperil! 
scene was very aflecting. The head-quarters are about 300 strong 
with the dépét, which is in an admirable state of discipline, Use entire 
strength of the regiment is about 1100.”’ 








ring 








At a banquet at Ashburton, given recently to Mr, Palk and Mr. 8. '. 


Kekewich, the two Conservative Members for South Deyon, there was 
some talk of the intended tactics of the party next session. Mr. Valk, 
M.P.— 

* Tam told that the Ministry of the present day, far from having a ma- 


jority in the House of Commons, is a Ministry on sufferance, and is sup- 
ported only by a minority of the people. How long do you think that this 


wretched Government is going to stand Do you think that th ure 


men to bring ina Reform Bill that would be satisfactory to you and tou 
people of this country? Do you think tut the man who sacrificed your in- 
terests and your honour at the behests of France is the man to main 





your interests and your honour? Weill, thea, what is the duty of the great 
Conservative party? It is—and let there be no mistake about it—as soon as 
yan issue, and by a vote of want 
of contidence, which I hope and trust I shall see moved, to drive from pow 
that Government which for years and years have maintained themselves in 
office by the greatest bribery and corruption, which has only just been found 
out, but to which the country is becoming alive. For wherever a fresh 
election takes place, although the Conservative candidate may not in every 
place be successful, you will i that the Conservative candidate has had 
the greatest number of hands held up in his favour; and, therefore, if the 
Conservative cause rested on universal sutirage, the Conservative and not 
the Whig would have been elected.” 

Mr. Kekewich, M.P., agreed in mistrusting the Government, beean 
its Members are at issue with each other on principle; but he somewhat 
demurred to Mr. Palk's advice — 

“+ Let us, if we have a majority, have a fair stand-up fight ; 
with confidence and courage, and try which is the strongest man. 1 ] 
not resort to factious votes in trying to turn out the present Administration, 
If we determine to turn them out, let us do it in an honest and straight- 
forward way.” 

According to ancient custom, the members of the Carlisle corporation 
entertained their Mayor at King Garth, on Wednesday last week. The 
present Mayor, Mr. Robert Ferguson, is much esteemed locally, and is 
author of some repute, both in prose and verse, In proposing the town 
and trade of Carlisle, Mr. P. TH. Howard, of Corby Castle, made a very 
fitting and opportune allusion to the prospect of an European peace. 

**T trust that though prepared for war, we shall be enabled to extend and 
strengthen our commercial relations with our nearest neighbour, France ; 
thing tends so much to bind nation and nation together as 
commercial ti Hear, hear!) Those of diplomacy may be fleeting in 
their charaeter, but the bonds of commerce are enduring. I trust that as an 
earnest, perhaps my friend, if I may ase the term, Lord Palmerston, willl 
able to reduce duty on French wines—on an article of their commerce 
which in no way interferes with any branch of English industry; and 
though it may not do everything, it will be a pledge to our neighbours of 


good will and commercial harmony.”’ (CAcers.) 








let us fi 






for there i 


the 





The awnual report of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce calls at- 
tention to some points of general as well as of commercial interest. 

The Chamber had under their consideration the law relating to collisions 
at sea, iu consequence of the case which had arisen upon the collision of the 
Tuscarora with the Andrew Foster, in which one American vessel ran over 
another. The matter came before the law courts, and it was decided that 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act restricting the liability of 
shipowners to the wreck and accruing freight did not apply to forciguers, 
so that the owners of the American vessel were liable not only for the wreck 
and freight, but for the whole amount of the damage. The report ex- 
presses an opinion that this is “an injustice and an anomaly,” and re- 
commends that the restriction which now applies to British shipping should 
be extended to foreign shipping, which would probably insure a similar 
return from foreign Powers, particularly France and America, which had 
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similar laws. Another question which occupied the Chamber was the 
repeal of a great number of import duties which now “ burden the tariff, con- 
tribute very little to the revenue, but doa great deal in restricting the 
trade of the country.”” The Chancellor of the Exchequer had expressed his 
intention of bringing before the House in the next session the revision of 
our taxation and expenditure, and it is hoped that the Chamber will stir 
itself to ask for the repeal of the duties levied upon 439 articles, which pro- 
duced in the aggregate only 750,000/. per annum, leaving the remaining 
twenty-one articles to contribute upwards of 23,000,000/. ‘‘The whole of 
these 439 articles might be swept away from the tariff, and a great advan- 
tage would result to the trade of the country, which would be benefited to 
a far greater extent than the revenue could suffer.’’ It is stated that the 
exports from Liverpool are now fully one-half of the whole exports from 
the United Kingdom. The tonnage, also, is only second in amount to that 
< ~ being thirty-one per cent of the whole tonnage of the United 
ingdom. 


The third annual meeting of “The National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science,” will be held at Bradford on Monday, the 10th 
of October. As Permanent President of the Council, Lord Brougham 
will deliver an address, reviewing the progress of the Association, and 
the leading questions of social interest that have arisen during the past 
year. 

The Liverpool Courier announced a projected banquet to be given at 
Liverpool to Lord Derby and several of his late colleagues—as a sort of 
vote of confidence in him and them. 





On Wednesday, the anniversary of an old-established charity called the 
Bear Club was held in Devizes, when, as usual, the Members for the county 
were present. Mr. Long, M.P., presided, and in his speech dwelt at some 
length on the necessity of getting rid of periodical invasion panics, and said 
that in his opinion every man ought to serve in the Militia or find a sub- 
stitute. There need then be no fear of invasion. Captain Gladstone, M.P., 
expressed a hope that whatever Government was in power they would main- 
tain a powerful fleet. He thought the majority of the people should be 
trained to the use of arms, and remarked on the fact that the Army was at 
this moment 10,000 men below the numbers voted by Parliament; but he 
congratulated his hearers on the Government having taken measures to 
secure a reserve of 25,000 seamen. Mr. Sotheron Estcourt addressed the 
meeting in a similar strain, and called attention to the fact that the Wilt- 
shire regiment of Militia was short of its required complement of men, and 
he appealed to the company to join the Yeomanry. 


The Cornish fishermen complain greatly of the ravages committed by the 
dog-fish, which actually attack the nets when they are alongside the 
boats. 

The hop-growers at Farnham, in Surrey, and the principal inhabitants of 
Reading, are making efforts to establish a hop fair in the latter town. 

An explosion took place on board a tug-steamboat on the Tyne on Friday, 
last week, killing the engineman, and injuring two of the crew. 

Patrick Tierney, a private in the 64th dépdt at Canterbury, on the 4th 
of August last stabbed Colour-Sergeant William Brady in the right breast 
with his bayonet, while Brady was on parade. A general court-martial 
tried Tierney on Tuesday and Wednesday. and as two previous convictions 
were proved against him—of breaking out of a guard-room, and of being 
riotous and drunk—the case was submitted to the Horse Guards. The pri- 
soner threw himself upon the mercy of the Court, on the ground that he 
was in a state of delirium from drinking when he made the attack, and that 
no man in his senses, contemplating murder, would have chosen such a 
time and place as those which he selected. 

Stephen Billington, William Payne, and Ralph Adams were examined 
at York Castle on Friday, last week, on a charge of waylaying Mr. Edward 
Farrer—a farmer living at Lingwell Gate, near Wakefield, as he was riding 
home on the 10th of March last—and of brutally beating him with hedge- 
stakes, and robbing him of 145/. and everything of value upon him. The 
victim had been indulging, on his way home, in “ or sti glasses of 
whiskey.’’ From the effects of the attack he was confined to his bed for six 
weeks. The whole affair was brought to light through an accomplice, 
Holdsworth, the prisoners “‘splitting’’ upon each other. They were com- 
mitted for trial. ; 

At Steeple Ashton, Wilts, a few days ago, in a fit of passion, George Cox 
struck his sister, Hannah Cox, several times on the head, and she has since 
died. They had been quarrelling about a watch belonging to their brother 
now in Australia. Cox has been committed ona charge of manslaughter. 

A verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder” has been returned by the Coroner’s Jury 
against Dr. Pownall for cutting the throat of Louisa Cooke, a servant girl, 
only fifteen years of age, at Lydney, a small town between Gloucester and 
Chepstow. At six o’clock on woe he morning Dr. Pownall, who has been 
staying for the last three weeks at the house of Mr. Leete, a surgeon, at 
Lydney, knocked at the bedroom door of the servants and called them up. 
Louisa Cooke, in answer to his summons, dressed herself quickly and went 
out. Ina minute or two a faint cry of ‘‘ Murder’ was heard, and imme- 
diately afterwards she rushed into Mr. Leete’s bedroom with her throat cut, 
exclaiming, ‘* Master, he has murdered me; I must die,” having per 
which two or three times she fell down dead. Dr. Pownall, who did not 
attempt to deny the charge, said, when brought before the coroner, “I can 
tell you; I unfortunately did it. I can hardly aasign any motive. I felt 
I was bound to do something, and I could not resist it.” Dr. Pownall had 
been an inmate for some time of Northwood’s asylum, near Bristol, but had 
been recently discharged as cured, with a certificate to that effect from Dr. 
Davy, the medical superintendent ; and until this shocking occurrence had 
afforded by his conduct no grounds to doubt that his reason had been 
restored, 

IRELAND. 

Reports come from the south of Ircland that the potato disease has 
extensively reappeared. Such reports, more or less unfounded, have pre- 
ceded every harvest for the last eleven years, but in this case some facts 
are stated very positively. The Cork Examiner says— 

‘*TIn one instance that has come to our knowledge a splendid field of fif- 
teen acres, excellent land and highly cultivated, the crop on which was at 
one time expected to realize 500/., is now become absolutely worthless. In 
many cases half and even two-thirds of the crops have been lost. An es- 
teemed correspondent informs us that the blight has set in with deadly viru- 
lence along the coast from Kinsale to Clonakilty. 


SCOTLAND. 

Reapers are busy on almost every field in the Alloa district. The 
wheat is excellent, oats a light crop. At Moffat, harvest operations have 
—_ carried on with great vigour: the crop is good, and the weather 

ne. 





In Ayrshire the crop is good, the weather has been —~—~ and 
the harvest will extend over an unusual amount of time. In Berwick- 
shire the weather has been splendid, and three-fourths of the grain crops 
are down. From Selkirkshire, Roxburghshire, Stirling, Inverness, 
Elgin, Moray, and Aberdeenshire, the accounts are satisfactory—crops 
fully up to the average. The harvest, indeed, was proceeding briskly 
throughout the greater part of the grain growing districts. 

The brilliant weather on the moors has enabled sportsmen to shoot 
over the entire bounds of their shootings. On most of the moors a very 
decided increase has taken place in the quantity of grouse—the bags are 
larger than any season since 1855, and the proportion of young to old 
birds at least five to one. 





“ The Sinclair Fountain,” in Princes’ Street, Edinburgh, was opened on 
Saturday morning. Miss Catherine Sinclair gave 100/. of the 180/. sub- 
scribed to build it. The height of the erection from the level of the street 
is nearly fifteen feet, and the diameter at base is five feet. Descendin 
through the building unseen, the water emerges through an ornamenta 
pipe, of thistle shape, at which pendant ladles are filled by human drinkers, 
thence to a trough for horses, and finally at the street level into another for 
dogs. It is altogether a beautiful work of art and lighted by gas at night. 
During the day 15,000 persons and 500 horses in cabs and carts were re- 
freshed with its waters. 


Mr. John Blyth, shipmaster, accompanied by four ladies, on Thursday, 
last week, endeavo to find the way to Roslin Castle through a by-path ; 
but they lost their road, and found themselves suddenly attacked by John 
Aitchinson, farmer, for trespassing on his domains. He forced them to re- 
trace their steps, and dealt blows amongst them promiscuously and un- 
cpesingiy He seized Blyth violently by the breast, pushed one of the 
ladies head foremost over a style, within a few feet of a dangerous decli- 
vity ; and drove Blyth before him, with blows, to the gamekeeper’s house, at 
Hawthornden. When in the clutches ef the law, he brought a counter 
charge of assault against his prosecutor, but failed to prove it; and he pur- 
chased the indulgence of his ferocity at a penalty of 10/. 

** Madge Wildfire’ has gone to her last home. The Border Advertiser 
announces the death of Elizabeth Graham, the original of that celebrated 
unhappy one in Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian. She was known 
to the people of Galashiels and Melrose by the various cognomens of Black 
Bess, Bet Gramsley, and Daft Bess. The poor wretch had been mad for 
years past, and died on Sunday, on the road near Ellwand Bridge. There 
1s a striking coincidence, says the writer of the notice, between the facts of 
her life and the incidents in the novel. 

William Cousins escaped from Falkirk prison on Friday morning, last 
week. Cousins was ill, went to bed with his trousers on, when the jailer 
brought him his breakfast, Cousins was well enough to jump out of bed, 
and once outside the door, he locked the jailer inside and escaped. He was 
not caught on Friday night. ‘ 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Staly.—The Nord states that an opinion exists among the best in- 
formed persons at Turin that King Victor Emmanuel will accept the 
principle of the sovereignty of the Duchies when it shall be offered 
officially. It is not believed that the question of the Duchies will be 
discussed or regulated at Zurich in its present state. If the restoration 
of their Sovereigns had been accepted by the people, the arrangement of 
the differences existing between the Dukes and their subjects might be 
submitted to the Conference, inasmuch as in that case the question would 
not affect the international law of Europe; but the moment the violation 
of treaties is the matter to be considered a European Congress alone is 
competent. The Nord adds that the idea of a European Congress 
is making progress, and that M. de Balabine has communicated a note to 
the Austrian Government, in which the Emperor of Russia insists 
strongly on the necessity of assembling a Congress. 

A deputation of the Assembly is appointed to convey to King Victor 
Emmanuel the decree of union with Sardinia. Amongst the deputies are 
Prince Strozzi, Count Manzi, Count Borghesi, Count Franceschini, the 
Leghorn banker Adami, and Professor Giorgini, who represent not only 
the great families but the principal cities of Tuscany. The Government 
will publish a memorandum which it has addressed to the great Powers 
—a very able State paper,—and other important documents. 

With reference to the restoration of the Central Italian Dukes the 

Yonstitutionnel has got authority to speak out plainly against armed in- 
tervention. The article has all the appearance of being semi-official. 
The following are extracts :— 

** We have hitherto abstained from taking part in a discussion which we 
considered premature and as sterile as irritating. When, however, the 
moment for expressing an opinion on that grave incident arrives, it seems 
to us that it will be easy to do so in a few words. The Emperor at Villa- 
franca accepted, without any sort of repugnance, the restoration of the 
Princes. At the hour of reconciliation he was unwilling to remember that 
at Solferino some among them were in the ranks of his enemies. What, in 
fact, did that matter to him? It was not against those Princes that he di- 
rected his arms, but against the political system of which they were the 
accomplices or the first victims. The system once vanquished, why prolong 
resentments the motive of which no longer existed? Was a war of prin- 
_ to be changed into a war of persons? That would have been to fall 
very low.” 

‘As the Emperor Napoleon had entered Italy to achieve the independ- 
ence of a whole people, and not to fayour some local revolutions or to 
aid indirectly in the expulsion of some petty Princes, he was not op- 
posed to the return of the latter. He conceived that having had a severe 
lesson they would be inclined to grant salutary reforms, and that in that 
manner their restoration would prevent new political complications. If 
the reforms proved sufficient, Central Italy would be spared those 
scenes of agitation which sometimes afflicted even the most powerful 
kingdoms :— 

** It was with that generous object,’’ says the writer, “‘and more for the 
sake of the populations than for that of the Princes, that the French 
Government, faithful to its promises, caused the language of reconciliation 
to be employed in the three Duchies. It has not yet-abandoned all hope 
of success, and it will endeavour to the end to fulfil loyally its disinterested 
mission. ‘But if it should not succeed, what will it do?’ is asked with 
strange persistence. ‘Do not,’ it is said, ‘ the services which France has 
rendered to Italy authorize her to offer something else than counsels’? To 
give orders perhaps, and to make menaces, to be soon followed by acts? No; 

‘rance is not a gendarme in the service of Princes against the populations. 
She endeavours to unite them in a mutual and profitable accord, and will 
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not do violence either to one or the other. By what right, by what means, 
could she act between them? By an armed intervention ! But that would 
be to walk in the path of the old Austrian policy, which was defeated at 
Magenta; it would be to exercise the right of intervention, which was torn 
to pieces at Solferino. It is not consistent either with the dignity or the 
honour of France to do herself what she condemns in others. Austria has 
lost for ever the profitable monopoly of armed intrusions in the affairs of the 
Peninsula, and we will never claim it for our own advantage. If at Rome 
an army of occupation is charged with the mission of protecting the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, it is because there is at Rome not only an Italian Prince in 
presence of his subjects, but the Pope, the father of all the faithful, whose 
repose and security it is important to us to secure. At Rome we do not 
defend a private cause; we defend, in the interest of France and in that of 
Italy herself, the cause of Catholicism. Everywhere else the Princes are 
subject to the common law, and that law requires that no one shall place 
himself between them and their people. As friends whose devotedness 
ought not to be forgotten, we believe that we have more right than others 
togive to the populations of the Duchies advice which we consider wise and 
prudent. If they do not follow it, we may feel regret, but we shall never 
endeavour to impose it on them by force. In a word, Italy owes to us 
jee independence, and we will not take back tomorrow what we have given 
t y.”” 

The Tuscan Government has issued a State paper dated “Florence, 
August 24” explaining the causes of the revolution and justifying the 
recent vote of the Assembly. 


It commences by affirming the perfect unanimity of all Tuscans in the | 


Italian sentiment. It contrasts with this the flight of the Grand Ducal 
family into the camp of the enemy. It narrates the junction of the 
Tuscan national army with a French corps, the peace, and the sub- 
sequent recall of the Sardinian Commissioners. It was then decided to 
convoke a National Assembly under the law of the 3d of March, 1848. 

“The National Assembly, regularly convoked, regularly assembled, and 
regularly deliberating, have issued two votes which in substance form but 
one, because, united, they correspond with its convocation providing for the 
definitive organization of the country. 

** Tt issued a first vote declaring for ever terminated in Tuscany the reign 
of the Austro-Lorraine dynasty. . 

“Tt issued a second vote declaring it to be the will of the Tusean people 
to form part of a strong Italian kingdom under the constitutional sceptre 
of Victor Emmanuel 11. 

* That Tuscany abandoned to herself and left without a government had 
the right to provide herself with one and to elect one most suited to her 
sentiments and interests is so patent a truth that it needs no further ex- 
planation. It will suffice to give an authority applicable to the present case, 
and which cannot be objected to—it is that of the Grand Duke Leopold I. 
himself. That Prince, in his decree of the 12th May, 1848, deliberating on 
the annexation to Tuscany of the provinces of Massa and Carrara, Garfagnana 
and Lunigiana, solemnly proclaimed the principle now invoked by us, and 
proclaimed it, founding it on thesame facts and on the same reasons.” 

The Memorandum here dwzlls on the hostile animus of the House of 
Lorraine towards Tuscany. 

* Finally it may be added, that faith was broken when foreign troops were 
called in, and by the abolition of the constitution the compact which united 
prince and people was broken.”’ 

It continues :— 

“Should a Sovereign of the fallen dynasty return to Tuscany he would 
return, there is no use denying it, with a deep and incurable rancour 
against the whole country, and would include in hie aversion all classes of 
society, from the highest to the lowest. The country would retort those 
sentiments with sentiments still more hostile. Deep-seated animosity on 
one side, invariable distrust on the other,—such would be the links be- 
tween the governor and the governed. Personal repugnances and ill-feeling 
would render all government impossible. Tuscany would become a hotbed 
of permanent revolution, and the peace of Italy would be reduced to a 
dream. Where would be the strength of the returning government ; where 
its point d’appui; from where would it derive its authority and means of 
government; In every country, when a revolutionary moment is feared, 
or a disturbance of the public peace, the government and the army are 
looked upon for support. But in Tuscany it is especially the army which, 
more than any other class of citizens, is compromised towards the dynasty 
of Lorraine, which more energetically than others blamed its anti-na- 
tional conduct, which more than others powerfully contributed to its 
downfall. From this it may easily be conceived by what spirit and 
tendencies it would be animated. It would be necessary, therefore, for the 
dynasty to have recourse to auxiliary troops, to foreign intervention ; and 
> would recommence, with more terrible intensity, those acts of violence 
on one side, and revolutionary conspiracy on the other—acts of aggression 
and of vengeance—which have called upon unhappy Italy the attention of 
the world, and made it feel the necessity of tindimg a remedy for so many 
sad grievances. 

** Nor must it be lost sight of that Austria, though forced by the chances 
of war to adhere to the peace of Villafranca, will never accept it frankly 
and sincerely. She will always be awaiting an opportunity to reoccupy 
Lombardy, or to resume her ancient protectorate in the rest of Italy, taking 
advantage, toward that end, of every European complication that may 
arise. Hence the language of the journals more devoted to that govern- 
ment, which make no concealment of its designs. 

**When this should arrive, Italy would have to make, and would make 
again, a great national effort to maintain what she has acquired through 
the valour of the Italo-French arms, the gallantry of King Victor Em- 








of the said Archduke Ferdinand, expecting impatiently the issue of the battle 
of Magenta, that he might return to Tuscany at the head of the Austrians if 
the battle had been gained by them. 

“Finally, the word ‘ Solferino’ must have been obliterated from history. 
A singular example, forsooth, would this have been of public morality! “A 
Prince who seeks refuge in the camp of his country’s enemy, who fights b 
their side against it, and when he finds they are beaten, exclaims, ‘ Now i 
am with wey? Neither a sentiment of safety nor that of reciprocal dignity, 
‘could allow Tuscany to subscribe to so humiliating a capitulation, the re- 
sult of defeat and the fruit of a late repentance.’ ”’ 

The Memorandum then defends the second vote of the National As- 
sembly, the vote for the annexation to Piedmont. It enumerates the 
immense majority which prevailed through all the towns and districts of 
Tuscany in favour of the annexation, and the spirit of national inde- 
pendence which animated the voters. It then points out the difficulties 
attending an Italian Confederation, according to the terms of the peace of 
Villafranca, with Austria holding a strong position in Italy. Such con- 
federation would be impossible. The result was that the partisans for 
annexation with Piedmont increased considerably after the peace ot 
Villafranea. 

** As long as the war lasted,” says the Memorandum, ‘hopes that the 
kingdom of Upper Italy, even including Venice, the Austrians everywhere 
driven out, would have been established, prevailed. Those hopes are now 
dispelled.” 

The Memorandum then points out that annexation to Piedmont would 
be the best guarantee for the tranquillity of Tuscany. It places its hopes 
in the great Powers of Europe, and makes a warm appeal to them. 

** But,” it concludes, * should human justice fail us, we shall defend by 
every means in our power our rights and the dignity of our country against 
every attack. And should events turn against us, we should always have the 
consciousness that all of us, people, assembly, and government, have don 
our duty without weakness and without bombast, Then public opinion and 
history will decide on which side right, civie wisdom, and moderation werk 
to be found ; on which side were injustice, blindness, and abuse of power.’ 

It is signed :— 

* Ricasout, President of the Council of Ministers, the Minister of 

the Interior. 

C. Ripo.ri1, Minister of Public Instruction, Minister ad interim 
of Foreign Affairs. 

E. Poca, Minister of Grace and Justice. 

RK. Busacca, Minister of Finance. 

SALVAGNOLI, Minister of Public Worship. 

De CAVERO, Minister of War.”’ 

The Government at Florence, says the Morning Post correspondent, 
without displaying an unealled-for rigour, watches with the great- 
est attention that the public order may not be in the slightest de- 
gree disturbed. All individuals, not Tuscan citizens, likely to dist 
public tranquillity and to furnish pretexts for diplomatic remonstrar 
are watched and warned. The National Guard is made to go through its 
mancuvres every day, and will be mobilized the moment it becomes ne- 
cessary. In short, the Tuseans are resolved, rest assured of that, to re- 
sist in every possible way the restoration of the late dynasty, and, if they 
be destined to fall, they will so fall that their oppressors will be loaded 
with all the shame and execration which the assassination of an innocent 
people cannot fail to draw down upon their heads, 

Speaking of the recent Tuscan mission to Paris the same correspondent 
says :— 

** The following are the precise words which Napoleon III. used in his 
reply to the Tuscan Envoy :—‘ Vous pouvez assurer ces populations que je 
n’interviendrai jamais pour favoriser les restaurations, et ye ne permettrai 
jamais 4 l’Autriche d’intervenir. Reizet a mal compris sa mission, et s'est 
rendu trés impopulaire en Italie.’ These words, I am positively assured, 
exist in the official despatch of the Tuscan Envoy transmitted from Paris 
to this Government.” 

* The Florentine papers publish telegraphie despatches from Turin, in 
which the acceptance of Tuscany by Sardinia is given as almost certain, It 
is reported that Victor Emmanuel will send Prince Carignan as Viceroy into 
Central Italy, to hold it provisionally until the Congress shall have secured 
and guaranteed the definitive possession.”’ 

The Nord of Brussels states that Cardinal Antonelli has addressed a 
new Note to the Catholic Powers, in which he not only rejects all species 
of reforms, but he moreover protests warmly against what he calls an 
attack on the Sovereign rights of the Pope. The same authority de- 
clares that Prince Poniatowsky has no political mission in Italy, and 
that the sole object of his journey is to attend the marriage of his niece, 
Mademoiselle de Ricci, with Count Paul Tolomei-Biffi. 

The Opinione of Turin states that the telegram from Berne published 
by the English papers last week respecting the progress of the Con- 
ference, was wholly inaccurate. The questions arising out of the an- 
nexation of Lombardy to Sardinia are not settled, although they have 
Neither has it been decided by France and Austria to 
The same journal maintains 
3 foreign Powers are con- 





es 


made progress. 
treat the question of the Duchies directly. 
that the scttlement of the Duchies, so far a 
cerned, must be made by a European Congress, the proposition of which 


| now meets with less opposition than it did, and “in favour of which the 


manuel, and the powerful and generous codperation of his Majesty the Em- | 


peror of the French. An Austrian dynasty in Tuscany would be a return 
to the 27th of April. 

“Tn our times no one can suppose that a country can risk its destinies 
and its prosperity in a game of a continual alternative of revolution or re- 
storation. 

“The question actually agitated between Tuscany and the Lorraine dy- 
nasty may be thus briefly stated :—Can the vanquished impose laws upon 
the conqueror? Ought a civilized people who have given proofs of ever) 
civic virtue to be sacrificed to despotism ? or the will of one to be estimated 
above the interests and will of 2,000,000 of men. Europe and the voice of 
public opinion say, ‘No ’” 

“The Tuscan government, though without official communications, is 
nevertheless aware that some importance is attached to a supposed abdi- 
cation of Leopold II., and to an asserted programme of his son Ferdinand, 
holding out large promises of liberal institutions and Italian sentiments. 
That abdication and those promises have been chiefly supported by the coun- 
sels of a friendly government, that Tuscany might not refuse to consent to 
the restoration of the fallen dynasty. To give in to such suggestions it 
would have been requisite for Tuseany to have forgotten all her history of 
recent date and the many breaches of sworn faith; she must have forgotten 
that the interests of that dynasty were so intimately allied to the interests 
and passions of Austria as not to be compatible with the interests of the 
country ; finally, it was necessary to have forgotten the presence in Modena 


majority of the Great Powers have pronounced.” ; 

A Paris correspondent of the Nord asserts very positively, and th 
Journal des Dcbats accepts the assertion, that the Emperors of 
France and Austria signed at Villafranca a formal engagement which 
expressly provides that neither shall employ arms to restore the Sove- 
reigns of Tuscany or Modena. 

An able correspondent of the Daily News gives some information re- 
specting the later proceedings of the Conference. 

* Turin, August 26 

“Yesterday a message by electric telegraph informed us that the Con- 
ferences at Zurich had been brought to a conclusion. Upon receipt of the 
news I immediately called upon a person high in office, who told me that 
the Government had received no intimation of the oceurrence, and that he, 
for his part, believed matters were still very far from the final arrangement. 
‘It would seem,’ he smilingly added, ‘that the Bernese Bear must oc- 
casionally take it into his head to indite despatches. In fact, only three 
days ago the negotiations at Zurich had made such little progress that the 
discussion about some adjacent bishoprics had to be adjourned,’ * And what 
instructions can have been sent to Commendator D sambrois ?’ ! 
at the risk of being thought indisereet. ‘ Always the same,’ he re 
‘and my opinion is that they will never be altered, Ie will have to remit 
as many questions as he can toa European Congress ;_and as reg ards the 
money he must be close-fisted enough, unless Austria gives compensation In 
important concessions about the two fortresses of Peschiera and Mantua, or 
the political condition of Venice, which it is very unlikely she will do 
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Thus there isa part of the negotiations, that which relates to the Con- 
federation, which has been omitted from the very first. Concerning this 
project, the King protested, even at Villafranca, that he would not accept 
it unless upon conditions that can hardly be reconciled with the pre- 
liminaries of peace. 
ducted in this fashion :—M.M. 
together the first of the three treaties for establishing what shall be con- 
cluded between Austria and France, as affecting the cession of Lombardy 
by the former to the latter, with definite obligations and limits, On these 
two points M. de Bourqueney confers specially with the Sardinian pleni- 
potentiary. The treaty that will subsequently have to be concluded be- 
tween France and Sardinia will be simple enough, as all there is to be done 


For the rest, the management of the discussion is con- | 
Colloredo and de Bourqueney discuss | 


is to transfer to the latter the possession of Lombardy, precisely as previously | 


ceded to France by Austria. I obtained all this information, part of whic 
is not exactly new but the whole of it strictly authentic, only yesterday, 
from an individual who is in a position to know accurately what is 
passing.” ° 

#ranct.—M. de Morny, President of the Legislative Corps and 
hosom-friend of the Emperor Napoleon, is also President of the Conseil 
Général of the department of the Puy de Dome. On Wednesday week 
he presided at the opening mecting ot the Council, and made a speech 
referring to the events of the day and the policy of the Emperor. He 
spoke especiaily of England and of the attacks of the English press on 
the Emperor. We reprint his remarks on this topic in full. He said :— 

** You have participated, gentlemen, in the enthusiasm excited by our 
victories, you have shared in the unanimous gratitude of France for the 
great moderation of the Emperor. But you find it difficult to understand 
how his Majesty’s evident desire to prevent a European conflagration can 
have caused in England the newspaper articles, the Parliamentary speeches, 
and the warlike preparations of which so much has been said. You know, 
without doubt, by means of what logic the English explain their appre- 
hensions. They say, ‘ Our press is free—the French press is not so; there- 
fore insults have not the same importance in one as in the other.’ That is 
quite an error. There is in France no means of preventing a journal from 
publishing what seems to it right—the Government is only armed against 
the press with the power of warning and of suspension, which are repressive 
measures. The English add, ‘The Emperor retains at the bottom of his 
heart the desire to avenge Waterloo and St. Helena; he only concluded 
peace with the Emperor of Russia in order to make him an ally; he has 
been gencrous to the Emperor of Austria only to make a friend of him also, 
and with that double alliance he intends to attack England.’ I do not think 
it inopportune to tell you what I think on that subject. We live at a period 
when the hatreds of castes and families have succumbed from the 
increased mildness of manners; and at which national hatred and 
prejudice have been effaced by civilization, The new generations have 
something else to do than to avenge the past; they are too enlightened 
to act on any other motive than the interest of the present and the 
future. The Emperor and the present generation of Frenchmen 
are not of those of whom it can be said, ‘They have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.’ As for the generous proceedings between the three 
Emperors, to ascribe them to the speculative object indicated above, is it 
not to reduce to the proportions of a paltry theatrical intrigue the regula- 
tion of the great interests of Europe, and to degrade the elevated sentiments 
which God has placed in the heart of a Sovereign for the welfare of hu- 
manity? Assuredly, | am better able than any other to appreciate the loyal 
fidelity of the Emperor and his pacitic intentions; for when he did me the 
honour to send me to Russia, to draw closer the relations between the two 
empires, the part of my instructions which dominated every other was 
this :—* Do not allow any encroachment to be made on the English al- 
liance; and, far from endeavouring to divide the great Powers, on the 
contrary, point cut that if they had the good sense to unite and to come to 
an understanding, all the paltry difficulties which may arise in Europe may 
be solved peaceably.’ Need T reeall to your memory the incidents which 
preceeded the war with Austria in order to prove that the Emperor Napo- 
leon, whilst desiring to free Italy, and to disengage the frontier of France 
from Austrian pressure, would have preferred attaining that object by a 
Congress rather than by a war? ‘The number and the state of our army at 
the moment when the ultimatum of Austria was issued prove this. And 
if the statesmen of England who now consider that enough has not been 
done for the Italians had consented before the war to express the sympathies 
which they now manifest, it is to be presumed that the affairs of Italy 
would have been regulated by diplomacy. I repeat that after all the Em- 
peror has done and said, to suspect him of preparing in the dark, without 
any other motive than ancient enmity, an enterprise which would throw 
into confusion the gravest interests in the world, and would be the most 
fatal blow to civilization, is to doubt his word and his heart as a Sovereign 
and a man,” 

He suggested that perhaps the attempts which have been made by 
ecrtain newspapers and speakers in England to excite distrust of France 
were only inspired by the desire of the one to increase their circulation, 
and of the other to gain popularity. The Count continued— 

‘Time, and the determination of the Emperor to lead France into the 
oceupations and labours of peace, will, I doubt not, triumph over chimerical 


functionaries of the district, ‘but I have never seen any thing so pretty as 
the valley of Luz.’ We had the other evening a little seene, which was 
really of charming simplicity, and which excited the enthusiasm of the in- 
habitants and the tethom, from the contrast it presented to the idea 
generally entertained of Imperial Majesty. The mountaineers of Luz are 
famous for their skill in singing. They are simple peasants, most of whom 
cannot read, and not one of whom knows music; but they sing together 
with great skill and taste the songs of the country, or pieces of their own 
composition. A number of singers thus collected the other evening before 
the house oecupied by their Majesties, and began singing. The drawing- 
room in which their Majesties sit is on the ground floor, and the moment 
the singers began the Emperor appeared at the door, and was shortly after 
followed by the Empress. ‘The Empress seated herself on a chair on the 
door steps, with two ladies of honour behind her; and the Emperor, de- 
scending among the crowd, stood leaning against the wall. The singers, 
though somewhat moved at such close proximity to their Majesties, sang 
exceedingly well, and their Majesties several times gave the signal of ap- 
plause. One of the songs was a sort of cantata in honour of the Imperial 
family, and a prayer to God to watch over the Emperor and the Imperial 
Prince ‘which it contained drew tears to the eyes of the Empress. When 
the singing had ceased the bystanders cried out with great enthusiasm, 
Vive ! Empereur !’ * Vive U Impératrice!’ * Vive le Prinee Impérial!” 
The Empress then advanced to the singers, accompanied by the Emperor, 
and addressed to them her thanks and compliments.’ 

A new Russian Commercial and Banking Society has been authorised 
by the Russian Government, and the statutes are now published. The 
concession is for fifty years, and the period can be prolonged with the 
consent of the Government. The company is to have all the privileges 
of a merchant of the first guild, and the power to trade, possess ships, 
stores, factories, and all kinds of industrial establishments, except dis- 
tilleries ; to carry on all banking and exchange operations, assurance 
business, contracts for Government works, &e. According to its capital 
and connexions the company is to assist the financial operations of the 
Government and the industrial activity of the country generally. Im- 
movable property may be held, but not to a greater amount than a tenth 
of the paid-up capital. The same limitation is also adopted with regard 
to the purchase of merchandise. The sum invested in public funds or 
shares is not to exceed a fifth of the total paid up. Other rules are like- 
wise laid down with the object of keeping the business of the undertaking 
in safe channels. The capital is to be 8,000,000/., in 207. shares, which 
will be issued gradually from time to time. The concessionaires, how- 


| ever, engage that within a year a fourth at least of the capital shall be 


| subscribed ; when operations will be at once commenced. 


fears. That, gentlemen, is the sort of war which we must wage with England; | 


let us resolutely terminate our means of conveyance and of circulation; let 
us put them in communication with our coal-pits; let us reduce the cost- 
yrice of all raw materials and of all our manufactured articles; let us 
imitate the English in what we are deficient in; let us gain strength from 
the spirit of association without continually requiring the support of the 
Government; let us endeavour to conquer, and by prudent use preserve, 
the liberties which make a man absolute master of his own welfare, and 
which have no other limits than the wrong done to others. Yes, let us 
make on England a manufacturing and commercial war—a conflict of pro- 
gress and civilization, loyal, avowable, and which will be advantageous to 
us all, That is what the Emperor desires; let us second his efforts. Al- 
ready is the amnesty a work of pacitication which is the prelude of the sys- 
tem into which we are about to enter. Let us hope that it will be so un- 
derstood by everybody, especially by those who are the object of it.” 

A letter from St. Sauveur of the 26th presents a not unpleasing pic- 
ture of the life of the Emperor Napoleon and his wife in villeggiatura. 

“The Emperor and Empress, the day after their arrival, began taking 
the baths. His Majesty bathes every morning at seven, and her Majesty 
at eight. In the course of the day they make excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and have already been twice to Baréges, where the Government 
proposes to reestablish a military hospital. The Emperor takes great in- 
terest in the projected establishment, and has had the plans submitted to 
him. It is said that his Majesty will order various constructions in the 
environs of St. Sauveur, but thus far only one operation is certain—the re- 
storation of the old hermitage of St. Pierre, the ruins of which are opposite 
Luz. The chapel there was formerly a place of pilgrimage, and the 
hermitage acquired a certain degree of eclebrity. The Emperor and Em- 
press seem much pleased with their new residence. ‘I have visited various 
parts of the Alps,’ suid the Emperor the other day to one of the principal 





— 


‘The adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the socicty rests with five directors, of whom two 
must be Russians, with an administrative council of fifteen. An ab- 
stract of the accounts will be published annually. The Minister of 
Finance appoints a Commissioner, who is to attend the general meetings 
of shareholders and those of the administrative council. He can examine 
the minutes of the directors and all agreements concluded by them, 
verify the cash, and assist in making out the balance-shect. If he dis- 
cover any infringement of the statutes he is to point it out to the di- 
rectors or administrative council, and in case of his remonstrances being 
neglected, or of a difference of opinion, reference can be had to the Mi- 
nister of Finance with whom rests the final decision. He will also pre- 
sent with each balance-sheet a general summary of the position of the 
company’s affairs. 

Turkry.—The following gossip from Constantinople is given in the 
Morning Post. The mission of Prince Labanoff (the envoy sent by the 
Czar to present to the Sultan the insignia of the order of St. Andrew) 
has been received at Constantinople with extraordinary honours, and the 
Jost correspondent says :— 

‘*Some days previous to the audience granted to Prince Labanoff his 
Majesty the Sultan had received through another channel a second auto- 
graph letter from the Emperor Alexander. In this letter the Czar reiterates 
his thanks for the manner in which his brother, the Grand Duke, was re- 
ceived, compliments the Sultan upon the growing prosperity of his empire, 
and renews, in the warmest language, his professions of friendship, the sin- 
cerity of which friendship was clearly shown during the late war. The 
Czar, notwithstanding the overtures made him, did not once depart from the 
line of strict neutrality which the interest of Russia and Turkey demanded, 
The letter concludes with an encomium on the present ‘Turkish Ministry, 
who, true to the interests of their Sovereign, endeavour by every means in 
their power to heal old wounds, and join in close amity two countries which 
nature has marked out for friendly intercourse. 

** I have underlined the principal passage, as it is in direet contradiction 
with one clause of an autograph letter received by the Emperor of the 
French from the Emperor Alexander. In this letter the Russian Emperor 
deplores his inability to take part in the war, the internal affairs of his 
empire occupying his whole attention; but he promised at the same time 
that Germany and Turkey shall not budge, and, if necessary, that the 
Principalities shall be occupied by a Russian corps d’armée and the mouths 
of the Danube closed. The Emperor Napoleon, on receiving this letter 
from the hands of the Russian General Schouvalott, made known its con- 
tents to Counts Persigny and Montebello, remarking that Russia had but 
one refrain, ‘ Donnez moi la Turquie.’ 

‘‘ It is not improbable that this letter hastened the arrival of peace. It 
at least goes some way to explain the contradictory complaints of the Em- 
perors Francis Joseph and Napoleon ; for while the first says he has been 
deserted by his natural allies, the French Emperor alludes to the alternative 
of accepting the combat on the Rhine and the Adige.” 

Spain ,—The Correspondancia Autografa of Madrid announces that 
orders have been given for the formation of an expeditionary corps of 
10,000 men. The Spanish Consul at Tangiers has withdrawn from that 
place, after having handed a note to the authorities announcing that Spain 
is decided to have satisfaction by arms for the hostilitics against Ceuta. 


Sndia.—We have letters from Bombay to August 5. The military 
exodus of soldiers who have claimed their discharge goes on. The Eng- 
lishman says that about 5000 may be expected to go from Bengal alone. 
Advertisements are out for the passage home of 2306 soldiers from Bom- 
bay, Goa, and Kurrachce alone—“ effective European troops.” Thirteen 
of the Berhampore mutineers are to be tried by court-martial. 

A correspondent writing from Cawnpore to the Englishman says that 
hundreds of the men will change their minds and withdraw their names 
from the discharge-list, if allowed to do so. From the Punjaub journals 
we also learn that there is every probability that a number of men will 
change their minds, and remain in the service. 

Thursday, the 28th July, was appointed by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India as a day “ for a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God 
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for His signal mercies and protection during the late rebellion,” and for 

“ the restoration of peace and tranquillity to the Queen's dominions in 

India.” In Bombay, Europeans, East Indians, Portuguese, Parsees, 

Hindoos, Jews, and other races vied with cach other in loyal emulation ; 

and in the English churches, the Portuguese chapels, the Parsee fire- 

temples, the Hindoo pagodas, an unanimous chorus of holy thoughts and 
ious thanksgiving rose to the throne of the Almighty Protector of the 
Tniverse. It was a holiday for the rich and the poor. 

A suttee has taken place at Koonghur, near Hansi. The villagers re- 
sisted the widow’s desire to burn, but her curse availed to turn them, and 
they eventually made the pile, and the poor creature perished. Those 
most actively engaged have been imprisoned for ten years, nineteen 
others for five years, and another for two years, and a fine of 500 rupees 
has been laid on the village. The thanodar and the whole of the police 
have been dismissed by order of the Lieutenant-Governor, for not having 
found out and prevented the crime. Koonghur is not likely to indulge 
in another suttee in a hurry. 

A Bombay mail with dates to August 5th has arrived. The Pombay 
Gazette estimates that 6000 men of the European forces have applied for 
their discharge. 

A despatch of Lord Canning, dated 10th May, addressed to the Pun- 
jaub Government, expresses his disapproval of the rule sanctioned by Sir 
John Lawrence, allowing missionaries to preach to Natives in jails. Lord 
Canning writes :— 

**In the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, it is idle to talk of 
prisoners as free agents, even in the matter of listening, and even though 
(asis conceded in your letter under reply) they are not to be collected to- 

ther by guards to hear the preaching or to have assent to the preacher’s 

oetrine forced upon them. An earnest missionary, whose zeal would de- 
serve nothing but praise and admiration, if exercised upon men as free as 
himself, could not be trusted so to measure his action as to abstain from 
forcing himself upon those who might desire to escape from him, but who 
would be unable to do so; and to watch his proceedings through any officer 
of competent authority would be impossible. 

** His Excellency in Council cannot easily imagine a step more likely to 
be understood by natives as belieing our professions of neutrality in matters 
of religion than the sanctioning of the practice which is here re- 
commended,”’ 

A paper from the pen of Lord Canning revives the question as to the 
Indian executive in Oude, 1t is in reply to the last of the despatches of 
Lord Stanley. The Governor-General says, in this minute, that he does 
not seek to prolong the discussion, but only to rectify some mistakes or 
misapprehensions. Lord Stanley had intimated that the celebrated Oude 
proclamation was altogether objectionable, because merely intended as a 
menace. His lordship had also said that the proclamation had been can- 
celled and not acted on. Lord Canning quotes from despatches of Mr. 
Montgomery te show that the proclamation has not in any sense been 
cancelled. Where there has been persistence in rebellion, says Lord 
Canning, the sentence of confiscation has been a reality, and not merely 
a menace. 


@nitrd Statrs.—Mr. Douglas, understood to be one of the candi- 
dates for the residency of the United States, has published the 
following letter on the revival of the African slave trade :—~ 

* Washington, August 

“My dear Sir—You do me no more than justice in your kind letter, for 
which accept my thanks, in assuming that 1 do not concur with the Ad- 
ministration in their views respecting the rights of naturalized citizens as 
defined in the ‘Le Clere letter,’ which, it is proper to observe, have been | 
since materially modified. 

“Under our constitution there can be no just distinction between the 
right of native-born and naturalized citizens to claim the protection of our | 
government at home and abroad. Unless naturalization releases the person 
naturalized from all obligations which he owed to his native country by | 
virtue of his allegiance, it leaves him in the sad predicament of owing alle- 
giance to two countries without receiving protection from either—a dilemma 
in Which no American citizen should ever be placed. 

“Neither have you misapprehended my opinions in respect to the African 
slave trade. That question seriously disturbed the harmony of the Conven- 
tion which framed the federal constitution. Upon it the delegates divided 
intv two parties, under cireumstances which, for a time, rendered har- 
monious action hopeless. The one demanded the instant and uncondi- 
tional prohibition of the African slave trade, on moral and religious grounds, 
while the other insisted that it was a legitimate commerce, involving no 
other consideration than a sound public policy, which each State ought to | 
be permitted to determine for itsell, so long as it was sanctioned by its own 
laws. Each party stood firmly and resolutely by its own position until both 
became convinced that this vexed question would break up the Convention, | 
destroy the Federal Union, blot out the glories of the Revolution, and throw 
away allits blessings, unless some fair and just compromise could be formed 
on the common ground of such mutual concessions as were indispensable to 
the preservation of their liberties, union, and independence. 

**Such a compromise was effected and incorporated into the constitution, 
by which it was understood that the African slave trade might continue as a 
legitimate commerce in those States whose laws sanctioned it until 1808, 
from and after which time Congress might and would prohibit it for ever 
throughout the dominion and limits of the United States, and pass all laws 
which might become necessary to make such prohibition effectual. The | 
harmony of the Convention was restored and the Union saved by this com- 
promise, without which the constitution could never have been made. 

**T stand firmly by this compromise, and by all the other compromises of 
the constitution, and shall use my best efforts to carry each and all of them 
into faithful execution, in the sense and with the understanding in which 
they were originally adopted. In accordance with this compromise I am ir- 
reconcileably opposed to the revival of the African slave trade in any form 
and under any circumstance. §. A. Doves.” 

“ Colonel John L. Peyton, Staunton, Virginia.” 

Samaira.—The Jamaica papers are filled with details of outrages and 
riots in the town of Falmouth, arising out of a long-pending disputed 
right of possession of a property called Florence Hall, which could only 

properly decided by a court of law. It appears that for some time 

ast the police courts of Falmouth have been occupied in trying persons 
rought up for creating rows at the hall, which rows were so frequent 
that they came to be denominated the “ Florence Hall disturbances.” 
The dispute was as tothe right of possession between the attorney of the 
ul heirs to this property and the natural son of the deceased owner, 
and the disturbances always arose from the attempt made by the one 
party to eject the other, and on each fresh oceasion acquired greater di- 
mensions. (n the last oceurrence, the magistrates committed the ring- 
rs for trial at the Cireuit Court, and in their own jurisdiction dis- 
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posed by fine or moderate imprisonment of those whose part in the dis- 
turbances was of aless aggravating character. The Circuit Court met on 
the 28th of July, and the judge having noticed in his charge to the jury 
that indictments against partics to the frequent disturbances in the kan 
would be submitted to them, the signal tor outrage was given, and thus 
commenced the riot which took place on the Ist of August. Several 
of the accused confined in the gaol were rescued, and when true bills 
were proclaimed against others, and they were being conveyed to prison 
the police were assaulted and the prisoners rescued. Affairs now as- 
sumed such a form that the Court had to be adjourned. The Riot Act 
was twice read, and the mob advised to disperse ; but, instead of dis- 
persing, one of them discharged a pistol and wounded a policeman. 
Stones and other missiles were hurled in every direction, and several ma- 
gistrates, who were active in trying to restore order, were wounded. 
The police had orders to fire, and two persons were shot dead and several 
others severely wounded. The mob became more excited, and they at- 
tempted to destroy the goal, the Court-house, the police-station, and 
other buildings. Through the interposition of the magistrates, who went 
about trying by persuasion to allay the outbreak, order was somewhat 
restored, but only to be interrupted in a more serious form. At night 
the mob again assembled, and no less than three attempts were made to 
fire the town. The peaceable portion of the inhabitants then armed 


| themselves for the preservation of order, and with the assistance of the 


police from the neighbouring parishes of St. James and St, Ann, who at 
this time arrived, completely suppressed the outbreak. 


Plisrellaurons. 


The Election Auditor for Great Yarmouth has published his return of 
the expenses incurred at the late contest for the representation of that 
borough ; they form a striking contrast to the statement we published 
last weck of the expenses of the East Suffolk contest :— 

“The expenditure of the successful Conservative candidate [for Yar- 
mouth], Sir E. Hf. K. Lacon, M.P., and Sir Ll. J. Stracey, M.P., is stated 
to have been 809/. 15s.; while the disbursements of Messrs. Watkin and 
Young, the unsuccessful Liberals, are returned at 603/. 17s. 6d. Among 
the items which make up the Liberal expenditure is 25/. for reports of 
specches, and considering the enormous length to which these extended the 
amount seems very reasonable.” 

For Truro the expenses were—Mr. Augustus Smith, 2167. 8s, 10d. ; 
Mr. Montague Smith, 363/. 0s, 4¢.; andthe Honourable Captain Vivian, 
2477. 11s. 

For the borough of Maldon, Essex—Mr. Thomas Sutton Western, 
5477. 6s, 3d.; Mr. G. W. M. Peacocke, 571/. 16s.; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Meyrick, 827/. 6s. 77. Before a Commission appointed to inquire into 
certain alleged charges of bribery in the borough of Maldon, it was stated 
by the late Mr. Quintin Dick that in a few years he had expended no 


less than 27,000/. in contesting the representation of this borough in the 


| Conservative interest. 


A most extraordinary number of objections have been made both by 
the Conservative and Liberal Registration Associations against electors 
who are entitled to vote for the return of representatives from the county 


| of Middlesex to the House of Commons. 


The controversy on the subject of barristers’ taking more briefs than 
they can attend to, is continued this weck by “‘ A Barrister of Fifteen 


Years’ Standing,” in a letter to the 7imes. Amongst other things he 
says :— 
** A barrister receives fees he knows he cannot earn, on the principle that 


he is retained not only for, but so as to prevent his appearing against his 
client, and he trusts to chance to take part, ifit be only for a few minutes, 
in the cause... . A barrister may hand over to others, who having no 
business are glad to get something to do, the briefs he cannot himself attend 
to, but not the fees. This also is plain dishonesty, for the labourer ought 
to be worthy of his hire; and the man who does the work ought to have the 
pay. 

The writer exculpates the solicitors from blame in patronizing “ well- 
known men,” for the clients “ insist upon having, at any cost and at any 
risk, the advocate whose name is up.” 


The letters of allotment of the Indian Loan are endorsed outside “ On 
her Majesty's Service;" the stock receipts prepared by the Bank of 
England are identical in form (though, of course, distinguished by verbal 
alterations) with those of Consols ; and the transfers will be effeeted in 
the same office at the Bank of England where transfers of Bank stock 
and of the Reduced Three per Cents take place. With the provision 
that the dividends on the new stock shall be payable at the same time 
and place as those on British Government securities the public are al- 
ready familiar. The Act of Parliament declares that the present loan is 
raised ‘on the credit of the revenues of India; "’ yet in every point the 
arrangements are so framed as to convey an impression that the new 
stock has something in common with the securities of the British Go- 
vernment. There is not the slightest doubt, too, that these arrange- 
ments have already attracted, and will continue to attract, numerous 
bona fide investments. One of two conclusions must be accepted: either 
these forms signify absolutely nothing—in which case it is disingenuous 
to parade them for the possible mystification of the ignorant investor— 
or they really possess a certain significance, and, in conjunction with the 
solemn assumption of the Government of India by the British crown, 
help to fasten upon British shoulders both a moral and a pecuniary re- 
sponsibility. In the latter case, why is the money raised at 55 per cent ? 
—Daily News, City Artiete. 

Our copper coinage is to be improved. Government inspectors find it in 
a bad condition. The old penny is worth almost half as much again as the 
new one—for the reason, that the old penny was coined at the rate of six- 
teen in the pound, the new one at the rate of twenty-six. One-third of the 
copper coins in circulation require renewal, and by the mode pro yosed by 
Government for that renewal, although an outlay of 50,0002, will be re- 
quired in the first instance, this expense will be entirely covered by the 
profit arising from the change of material and weight. The new copper 
coinage will not affect any question of the currency or computation. It will 
leave all such matters exactly where they were ; nor will it have anything to 
do with the decimal question ; it will merely be the substitution for the 
present coins of pieces harder and more convenient. 

It is stated in the City article of the Times that few or no policies of in- 
surances have been taken out on the Great Eastern at Lloyd's, the under- 
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writers being generally unwilling to transact any business until the com- 
pletion of the trial trip. Almost the only reason assigned for this course is 
the possibility of the vessel’s not getting safely out of the Thames. 

A military concert and quadrille band, under the managemnet of Mr. 
George Macfarlane, will attend the passengers of the Great Eastern on its 
trial trip to America. Several able musicians have been engaged. 


“ One of Green’s Mids” writes to the Times to explain the strict 
supervision and discipline in the service to which he belongs, for securing 
the ‘‘ complete readiness ’’ of the boats for emergencies :— 

“ Every night at eight o’clock the fourth officer goes round to each boat 
separately, and sees that all is in complete readiness for lowering, and re- 
ports the same to the captain. The rule is never departed from under any 
circumstances, and if it were adopted in every merchant-ship we should 
hear no more of such disasters as that which befel the Alma.” 


The Right Reverend Bishop Carr has resigned the rectory of Bath in con- 
sequence of his state of ‘* hopeless paralysis.” 

The Reverend F. B. Falkner, M.A., late scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed to the Mastership of Brackley Grammar 
School, in the gift of Magdalene College, Oxford. 

The Venerable Archdeacon of Ely, whose melancholy death in the passes 
of the Pyrenees was recently announced in the Zines, was buried on 
Sunday the 2lst of August last in the south-east corner of the cemetery at 
Luchon ; the service being performed by the French Protestant pastor of 
Toulouse. 

A marriage is arranged, says the Post, between Mr. William George 
Granville Vernon Harcourt, son of the Reverend W. V. Harcourt, canon of 
York, and grandson of the late Archbishop of York, and Miss Lister, 
daughter of Lady Theresa Lewis, step-daughter of Sir George C. Lewis, 
and nieve of the Earl of Clarendon and Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Simpson has purchased the remaining eleven years of the lease of the 
Surrey Gardens for 3000/. The grounds are to be converted into a jardin 
Whiver with skating on the lake. 

On Wednesday, at the meeting of the Sunderland Board of Guardians, an 
old woman named Chapple, the wife of a miner at Usworth Colliery, was 
introduced, and — to the Board for permission to adopt a boy named 
John Ward from the workhouse. She said she was not a!l related to the 
boy, but did not think she could be happy without a boy to look after. She 
adopted one about seven years ago, and brought him up, till he recently got 
married and left her. Her husband was a religious man—a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist body—and they had lived nincteen years at the same 
colliery. The boy would have a comfortable home, and be well provided 
for, educated, and put to atrade. After a little conversation the guardians 
agreed to accede to the old lady’s benevolent request, and to supply the boy 
with a respectable suit of clothes, as Mrs. Chapple said she would like to 
have something better than corduroys for him to put on upon Sundays. 
The boy, a stout, chubby-faced little fellow, of eleven or twelve years of 
gaan to be rather intelligent, and signed his name ina very good 

and, 


A chemist of Lyons spilt some hydrochloric acid on a terrace and found 
that it hardened the spot on which it had fallen and maintained it in a state 
of permanent moisture. Experiments are now being made in that town. 
for laying the dust of public promenades witha solution of the acid, and it 
looks like a success. 

The Canada Aingston Herald and Advertiser, in a leading article on the 
12th of August, advocates the formation of local Rifle Clubs to protect the 
colony in case England should be engaged in war. 

At Nantes, a few days ago, a ny of seven priests, a young man, pupil 
of an ecclesiastical college, toget i 
in a boat in the neighbourhood of St. Nizaire. A sudden gust of wind 
threw the boat on one side, the party collected on the other side, and this 
caused the boat to upset. They were all precipitated into the water. Some 
of them clung to the boat for some time, but eventually all were drowned 
except one of the priests and the boy, who swam ashore. 

Parana having declared war against Buenos Ayres, the latter has not 
only accepted the challenge, but through its War Minister, Senor Velez- 
Sarsfield, puts forth a declaration that the war will, on its part, be con- 
ducted in the mildest manner. She will recognise no enemy but the soldier 
who attacks, and no hostile property but his munitions of war. In the 
river commerce the neutral flag Mall cover merchandise. No restrictions 
shall be imposed on foreign commerce, except in case of goods contraband of 
war; nor are vessels to be detained except upon certain assurance that they 
have on board goods contraband. The Minister promises to go even further 
than the United States in respecting the property of individuals, and at the 
same time admits that the United States are now in advance of the other 
great powers in this respect. One reason for this moderation is, that Pa- 
rana and Buenos Ayres are both members of the Argentine Confederation, 
and that most of the commerce exposed to the vicissitudes of the war will be 
confederate commerce. Goods contraband of war are defined to be simply 
arms employed for warlike purposes. No prize courts are to be established, 
nor privatecring authorised.— Boston Courier. 

The Registrar-General returns the number of deaths last week at 1217, an 
increase of 29 on the previous week, but a decrease of 3 on the average for 
the corresponding weeks in the last ten years. The mean temperature was 
66°6°. The health of London is now in an average state. , 

Arrangements have been made for holding the next meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers at Leeds, on Tuesday, the 6th, and Wed- 
nesday, the 7th of September. s 

Mr. E. J. Lowe, of Beeston Observatory, says, ‘there ean be no doubt as 
regards the earthquake shocks in Norfolk ; on examining my pendulum I 
find that a perceptible movement from west to east has taken place.”’ 

The oldest of eight horned owls which have occupied the niches of Arundel 
Castle for generations, has just died. She was about a hundred years old; 
had been blind for the past twenty years; and died from physical exhaus- 
tion, Her name was Lord Thurlow. > 


The Valley Tan copies the following statistics of Mormon population :— 
“‘ The population of Mormons in the United States and British dominions 
inl 06 was not less then 68,700—of which 38,000 were resident in Utah, 
5000 in New York State, 4000 in California, 5000 in Nova Scotia and the 
Canadas, and 9000 in South America. In Europe there were 30,000—of 
which 22,000 were in Great Britain and Ireland, 5000 in Scandmavia, 1000 
in Germany and Switzerland, and in France and the rest of Europe, 1000; 
in Australia and Polynesia, 2400; in Africa, 100; and on travel, 2800. To 
these if we add the different schismatic branches, including Strangeites, 
Rigdenites, and Whiteites, the whole sect was not less than 126,000. In 
1837 there appears to have been adecrease in the population of Utah—the 
number being only 31,022; of which 9000 were children, about 11,000 


ier with two men anda boy, went fishing | 
Y | gives of course considerable tone to the Market. 








women, and 11,000 men capable of bearing arms. There are 388 men with 
8 or more wives; of these 13 have more than 19 wives, 780 men with 5 
wives, 1100 with 4, and 2400 with more than 1 wife. Recapitulation— 
4617 men, with 16,500 wives.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturpDAY Mornine. 

Despatches from Constantinople to the 27th state that the health of 
the Sultan has been restored. 

We read in a despatch from Vienna, September 2 :— 

‘*No measures announced in the Ministerial programme have yet been 
carried out. It is asserted that the privileges to be granted to the Jews will 
not be the same throughout the whole empire, but will be influenced by local 
circumstances. The principal privilege granted to them will be the right of 
acquisition of house property in larger towns. It is also reported that Go- 
vernment intends to Seound that portion of the Austrian debt which will 
be transferred to the Government of Lombardy, and to sell the public do- 
mains.” 


A report has been recently circulated in some public prints that Mr. 
Aurelio Saffi, having gone into the Romagna, his native country, had 
been sent away by order of the Provisional Government of Bologna. We 
are authorized to state that there is not the slightest foundation for such 
a report, and that Mr. Saffi has not been to any part of those provinces. 
Mr. Safti is in Switzerland, on a visit to his brother, who has been for 
many years a resident in that country.—G/ode of last evening. 

Late news from Bologna seems to indicate the possibility of a contest 
between the Pope’s troops and the national forces. It is stated that 
8,000 men, under the command of General Kolbermatten, have marched 
towards Cattolica from Pesaro, and that an attack is expected every 
moment. The Monitore di Bologna of the 26th, without affirming or 
denying the fact, calls on the people to be calm and confident, as the 
Government is prepared to meet any eventuality. It appears certain that 
2,000 Swiss, with several pieces of artillery, have arrived within a short 
distance of Cattolica, and the Government have received despatches in- 
forming them that these are but the advanced guard of the papal troops. 











The following telegrams were received last night :— 

“‘The Valetta arrived at Marseilles at 8 p.m. yesterday, and brings in- 
telligence of the loss of the steamer Northam, on the 20th August, on the 
Nautilus reef, near Jeddah, in the Red Sea. 

** All the passengers and chief part of the Australian mails landed on an 
adjacent island. 

** Arrangements had been made to convey them to Aden in the Benares 
and Cyclops, from whence they will come forward to Suez by the Simla. 

* Alexandria, 26th August. 

** Australian steamer Northam totally wrecked on Shab. barger reef, mid- 
way in Red Sea, on 20th instant. Letter mails saved, newspapers partially. 
Passengers on Island Inzetta. Cyclops and Benares left Suez 24th for scene 
of disaster. Calcutta mail not arrived at Aden. 

“Northam with Australian mail wrecked on 20th, about 100 miles north 
of Suakin. Passengers saved. Boat from Northam reached Suakin on 
afternoon of 24th, Steamers Cyclops and Benares sailed from Suez same 
evening.”’ 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFrreRnoon, 

There has been but little business transacted in English Securities during 
the week; the Government Broker continues to purchase about 15,000/. 
stock per day, which in the absence of money sales on the part of the public 
In spite of the drain of 
gold from the Bank, and lower prices of French Rentes, firmness has de- 
cidedly prevailed. The attention of capitalists appears to be for the moment 
engrossed by the loan for India, which under the influence of repeated in- 
vestments yesterday was quoted 99} 993, a price which, however, was not 
maintained ; a reaction has occurred to 99 99}, and the appearance of the 
Market is somewhat languid. Money is in good demand, at 2} per cent, 
with a large supply at that rate. Today, Consols have declined to 95} 958, 
the highest figure reached was 953, there being yesterday strong buyers at 
that price. Bank Stock leaves off 224 226; Exchequer Bills, 21s. 24s. ; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, 96 96} ; Consols for Money, 95§ 953. 

The Foreign Market has shown great inactivy, and Stocks have scarcely 
varied from the values of last week. ‘The New Russian Loan has, however, 
been more in demand, and from } dis. it has been purchased up to par }. 
Mexican Bonds are firm at 203 $07, and the Turkish Six per Cents, New 
Stock, steady at 7172; Chilian Six per Cents, 102 104; Ditto Three per 
Cents, 7173; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, 87 89; Buenos Ayres, 
7274; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents, 1819; Grenada Active, 17 18; 
Ditto Deferred, 5 5}; Venezuela Three per Cents, 27} 28. Austrian remains 
5 dis. at par; Russian Five per Cents, ex diy., are now quoted 108 110; 
Turkish Six per Cents Old Stock stationary at 83 84; Peruvian Four-and- 
a-half per Cents, 92 93; Ditto Three per Cents, 72 73; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 
78 80. Sardinian has been quiet at 85 87 ; and Victor Emmanuel nominally 
9193; Portuguese Three per Cents are finally 45} 46}. 

A fair amount of business has this week been transacted in the English 
Railway Share Market at a general advance in quotations, supported by 
steady purchases for investment, no doubt to a considerable extent induced 
by the favourable half-yearly statements and the steady increase of traffic. 
There has been a slight reaction from the highest quotations, neverthe- 
less the market is firm. London and Brighton, 110 111; North Stafford- 
shire, 48 4} discount ; Chester and Holyhead, 49 49}; London and North 
Western, 943 943; Midland, 1043 105; London and South Western, 92 93; 
Great Western, 603 603; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 983 99; Caledonian, 
43 43}; Great Northern, 101} 102; Manchester Sheffield and Lincoln, 
36 36}; London and Blackwall, 64 6%. French shares, owing to flatness on 
the Paris Bourse, are dull and at lower rates. Paris and Lyons are now 
34} 343, and Northern of France, 36} 37 ; the principal business has been in 
the Lombardo-Venetian, but the quotations have not varied materially ; the 
Oid leaves off, 23 | prem. ; and the New, 22} prem. The Indian Share 
Market has been almost deserted, and prices are merely nominal—East 
Indian, 100 101; Great Indian Peninsula, 98 99; Madras, 94.96. In Joint 
Stock Bank, Gas Mining, and Miscellaneous Stocks and Shares, an average 
business has been negotiated, but with no important change in their re- 
spcetive values. 








Gseful Arts, Grade, Xr. 


Mosr of the London warehouses dealing in textile fabrics ‘‘ dated on ”’ 
to their customers last Monday. One or two houses kept back their 
show of goods till Thursday the Ist. But few country buyers have 
come up to town, and upon the whole during the past week trade has 
not been very brisk, The prolonged fine weather has tended to prevent 
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the retail drapers from putting aside their light goods, with the view of 
clearing off as much summer stock as possible, and consequently has 
caused them to be less solicitous in directing the attention of their cus- 
tomers to dark goods ; which cold weather would dispose them to do at 
this season of the year. 

Fabrics composed of silk still remain at a high price, while a slight re- 
duction has taken place in cotton. 

The large iron works at Merthyr Tydvil, known as the Penydarren 
Works, which flourished for many years, are now quite at a stand still, 
the coal and iron mines appertaining to them having been sold to the 
Dowlais Company, who have exhausted their mineral beds. The men 
who formerly worked at Penydarren, in the hopes of operations being 
resumed, have been lingering round the scene of their former industry, 
but are now fast dispersing in all directions. It is said the works could 
be carried on profitably enough; even now its minerals have been sold 
by judiciously working up with Scotch and other piy iron 





CORK-CUTTING MACHINE. 
Ilitherto machine-cut corks have not found much favour with bottlers 
in this country, principally because the machine lacked the intelligence 
to cut off the bad part from the cork and leave the good. Indeed, it was 
as likely to cut away the good and leave the bad, hence there was no de- 
pendence to be placed in machine-cut corks, When we consider that the 
consumption of corks in London alone exceeds 1,000,000 per diem, and 
that one City firm consume 7,200,000 per annum, it is no wond 
many have tried to overcome the difficulty of properly cutting the cork by 
machinery. ’ 
spection of his machinery in active operation, it appears to us to realize 
the objects of the inventor. The machine itself isnot very large or com- 
plicated; and is about four feet long, four feet high, and three feet 
across. The knife for cutting the corks is made to revolve round two 
horizontal revolying drums, placed at each extremity of the machine. 
This knife is what is called an endless or band knife ; and is continually 
running from right to left, cutting a cork on one side, and passing on 
to the other side and cutting another ; being kept sharp in its progress 
by continually rubbing against four small bevelled oil stones. On cach 
side of the revolving drums, and against the revolving knife, are four 
other pieces of mechanism, also capable of revolving. ‘These pieces of 
mechanism are separated in their centre about three or four inches, and 
capable of being brought together so as to clutch a cork endwise. Each 
of these two cage-like pieces of mechanism is provided with points to 
clutch the quarter of cork to be cut. Four quarters are put between the 
four arms or clutches of the two cages, and by an adjustment of the ma- 
chinery for driving the drums also set in rapid motion the cage-lik« 
cork-holding drums. By means of a small handle in the hand of the ma- 
nipulator the quarter is brought to face the revolving knife, the quarter 
at the same time making rapid revolutions; thus it will be seen that the 
machine does the work, but that the manipulator has the power over it 
of directing where the knife shall cut, and when it shall cut. This at 
once obviates the defects before mentioned. When one cork is cut the 
cage revolves, the cork is dropped into a bag, and whilst this is 
going on another cork is cut; and soon. <Any kind of cork, bung, or 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARE WE TO HAVE ANOTHER INDIAN REVOLT? 

Tun very latest published accounts from India hold out some hope 
that the return of the soldiers may be arrested on reflection. Our 
own information does not tend to strengthen this hope; but of 
course the only real test will be practical experience. In the 
meanwhile, whatever may be the number of men sent away by 
the terrible blunder of the Indian Government, there can be no 
doubt that the moral effect will be far greater than the material. 

Already the arch enemy of British rule in North-Western India 
has taken advantage of the dismissal of the men and their return 
for Europe, to give his own version of the manwuvre. Indeed it 
is probable that the Barbarian is incapable of understanding either 





| the freedom granted to the individual soldier or the amazing poliey 


| which permits the disbanding of an Army needed for the main- 


A Mr. John Seithen is the last in the field, and from an in- | 


tenance of our power. Whatever may be the stated belief amongst 
the surviving leaders of the late mutiny, it seems to be the fact 
that a public announcement has been issued, declaring that the 
troops of the European Government are withdrawn from India in 
order to serve their country in the European war—intelligence of 
the hostilities in Italy having by this time reached the far East. 
According to these representations, therefore, the soldiers who are 
sent home by the foree of the official blunder, are withdrawn by 


; our Government in order to sustain our power in Europe; and 
| thus a new opening is afforded for the hopes of our enemies in 


shive, can be cut by this process, two being always cut at the same tiine, | 


one on each side of the machine. Mr. Scithen states that this machine, 
with two men, will cut 100 gross in ten hours, and will waste less cork 
than will two men cutting by hand cighteen gross in the same time. The 
machine can be worked either by steam power or by manual labour. 

A bronze fountain which stands in front of the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
ut Paris, has just been coated with copper by the electrotype process, The 
operation was carried on in a workshop built for the purpose at the neigh- 
bouring village of Auteuil. About six weeks 
which the water flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of 
sulphate of copper when a violent thunderstorm burst over Paris, and the 
lightning fell close to the workshop in question, Immediately after the 
storm had subsided, M. Oudry caused the copper solution to be poured off, 
in order to examine the vase, and assure himself that the clectric fluid 
had not deranged the deposit: he was extremely surprised to discover that 
the copper had been deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about 
the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, separated by equal intervals, and soe 
happily arranged that they form a veritable tiger's skin, covered with hair, 
in as perfect a manner as if they had been produced by the hands of a skilful 
engraver. This curious effect of the electric fluid has accordingly been al- 
lowed to remain, and the result is a great addition to the expressive cha- 
racter of the work. 

A paper was lately read at the Académie des Sciences by M. Lassie, *‘ On 
a New System of Aérostation.”” The aérial ship invented by him forms a 
long cylinder, ten times as long as it is broad, say thirty métres in diameter, 
and 300 métres long, terminated by two hemispheres, and furnished with 
helices, which extend the whole length, and give it externally the appearance 
ofascrew. A central tunnel, 2°50 métres in diameter, traverses it from end 
to end, and is strengthened by proper framework. 
the tunnel runs a hollow iron axis, which serves as a beam, to give rigidity 
to the structure; this beam is about thirty centimétres in diameter, and 
considerably exceeds the cylinder in length. The tunnel is divided into 
cabins, two métres long, having each its hammock suspended from the cen- 
tral axis, serving instead of a car, and formivg beds for the crew and pas- 
sengers ; each cabin is at the same time a treadwheel, in which the crew or 
the passengers walk in turns, so as to turn the cylinder, and so propel the 
machina, y the aid of the enormous helix. Ifthe pitch ofthe screw is one 
in thirty, by marching one league in the tunnel, the machine would, theo- 
retically, be propelled thirty leagues. The two ends of the axis carry each 
a balloon of the same diameter as the cylinder, but flattened in shape and 
moveable on the axis so as to form a rudder for steering the apparatus. The 
interval between the tunnel and the external envelope is occupied by the 
hydrogen gas which raises the machine. This space is divided by partitions 
into patel compartments. Each of these divisions contains a balloon- 
pocket, made of a light tissue and varnished with indiarubber. These 
** pockets ’’ communicate with each other, and also with the interior cabins 
by means of tubes furnished with cocks and valves; their object is to obtain 
atmospheric air for the purpose of condensing the hydrogen gas, and so al- 
tering the specific gravity of the whole apparatus, the air being forced in by 
means of pneumatic pumps. The stability of the machine and the precau- 
tions necessary for the safety of the crew and passengers have received the 
careful consideration of M. ie, and it is thought that by taking advan- 
tage of the different currents of air at different heights, the present inven- 
tion is likely to go far towards the solution of the problem of aérial navi- 
gation, 
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Through the centre of 


North-Western India, 

On what seale these enemies will still have the power of acting, 
we cannot say; but itis a fact already known in this country, 
that Lord Clyde has expressed serious apprehensions on the sub- 
ject; and we believe that he has addressed letters to the authori- 
ties both in India and at home. 

Perhaps those volunteers who stepped forward in the moment of 
peril to aid us with their lives and propertics,—some of whom are 
still absolutely unknown even by name to the English publie,— 
willat least find their reward,—ro? in any compensation from the 
Government in London or Caleutta,—xot in any honours which 
are to be distributed only according to certain martinet rules and 
pipeclay standards, but in being once more called to the service 
of their Queen and country as volunteers fighting in the field ’ 
At all events the blunder of that parsimony which has refused 
tifty thousand pounds to the troops in India, at the cost, probably, 
of a million sterling, to replace the disbanded troops, appears to 

attracted the attention of our leading enemies, and is likely 





have att 
enough to suggest fresh hopes, 

What insurance office would undertake to secure us against 
another Native revolt, suggested by this withdrawal of our Anglo- 


ludian regiments “ to serve in Italy *” 


WHAT TO DO WITH ELECTION OFFENCES, 
Tuene is a routine, often, in anomali The grossest irregularity 
has its red-tapery ; the rascality of London and of Paris, perhaps 
the most refined and poignant specimen of human wrongdoing, 
from its common-place, The inborn want of ori- 
y which besets the average of mankind, shows itself 
r the head of crimes and offences; and the most inventive 
amongst all--—— 

What shall we say? We do not like to say rascals ; not because 
the word is actionable, but because the class positively ineludes 
many cood fellows; but we mean the yulgarer class of election 
agents and the lower style of intriguers at Parliamentary elections. 

The latest numbers in the romance of real life within this series 
contirms what we say. ‘The difficulty is to invent a nev offence ; 
and the method of violating, defeating, or evading the law, has 


cannot escape 
ginaity 


| become so trite, that it is positively tedious to trace th details of 





even the best contrived offences under this head. The W. B. case 
stands as the last for its originality and vivacious inventiveness 
of resource. As to the events of last session, they only prove that 
evasions of the statute against bribery, compromise, or any other 
offence that may vaeate a Parliamentary seat, has become as much 
a matter of common-place copying as the most ordinary trade. 
Eyen the virtuous outery is as tedious, from the constant re- 
currence of the same ideas, Virtue itself becomes vapid under 
the tendeney of the trade to take the readiest mechanical forms. 
Thus Mr. James Wilson cannot ask a probable antagonist whether 
he is or is not to be opposed, but the virtuous opponent bursts 
forth into a course of eloquent disapprobation and of active oppo- 
sition conspicuous ontiely for the triteness of the ideas and the 
utter want of reality in the substance, The disclosures at 
Berwick are equally remarkable, not for the deep tinge of the 
crime, but for the total want of invention on the part either of 


those who break the law or of those who vindicate it. The 
borough is in possession of Captain Charles William Gordon = 
e 


Mr. Ralph Anstruther Earle, distinguished Conservatives. 
party opposed to these gentlemen discovers that there has been 
gross bribery and corruption,—so gross, we are led to suppose 
from the language employed, that the law has been altogether 
violated, and the representation of the British constitution in 
that particular section of it totally vitiated; the result forming 
an abuse which ought to be at once and radically prevented. 
This would imply the instant devellication of Earle and Gordon 
from the seats which they had so unwarrantably obtained ; but 
no! ‘ The Liberal party,” as it is called,—which means a cer- 
tain set of persons near the borough or connected with it, or 

—— 
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speculating on the chances of a Parliamentary clection,—resolvés | him from the kind of censure which circumstances generically 
to strike a bargain with the opposite side; and it is arranged similar ought to entail upon any other man. Now “ the cireum- 
that a Mr. Majoribanks shall be admitted to one of the seats | stances” are always ‘ peculiar.” Every man’s own case has 
which Mr. Earle is to vacate ; the two parties agreeing to use no | some special traits which may assist in excusing him morally, 
other force against each other. Thus, Majoribanks will get his although they stamp the act of which he is convicted as q 
seat with comparatively little inconvenience to himself and his | thing that ought not to be done, and that he will be injured by 
connections ; the Tory party will retain the half of the couple | having done. 
that they had already seated; and, says a local society which has Secondly, they imagine, that, although they have been drawn 
patriotically engaged itself in feretting out and exposing these | into irregularities, the chances are that they will not be found 
corrupt practices, ‘while the body of the electors were entirely | out, and that will enjoy the illegally obtained advantage 
ignorant of this arrangement, there is every reason to believe, | just as much as if it had been legally obtained. This is the 
that not only Messrs. Gordon, Earle, Majoribanks, and their legal gambler’s calculation. 
agents, but also the Secretaries to the Treasury, of both the late Thirdly, each man imagines that he is not strong enough to 
and present Administrations, were privy to the transaction.” | eorrect ‘the system,” which is responsible, and not he. Now 
Let us for a moment contemplate what in strictly literal reason | eyery man possesses the strength for correcting his part of the 
this charge amounts to. It is, that some of the persons named | system; so that we might almost invert the excuse, and say that, 
have been violating the law of the country—have been en- | inasmuch as each man is answerable for maintaining that part of 
deavouring to vitiate the representation of Parliament—have, | the system which he could break down, he participates the moral 
in the prosecution of these lawless purposes, deceived the country, | liability for the whole. In strict logic, in high morals, in an ele- 
and deliberately employed deceptive language for that purpose. | vated view of political agencies, this last position is mathemati- 
A respect for the law of libel prevents our characterizing in plain | cally true. We may say that the Majoribankses, the Earles, the 
language the conduct which is thus openly and deliberately im- | Paslemeutery agents, and Secretaries to the Treasury are an- 
puted to the gentlemen named, amongst whom are the Secretary | swerable, individually and personally, for that system to main- 
to the Treasury of the present Government and the gentleman | tain which any one of them lends even the most ‘‘ofticial” of sig- 
who filled that office under the late Government. There 1s, indeed, | natures, or the assent of a smile. 
some reason to doubt whether the body of the electors were en- But we agree with those who are rapidly strengthening in the 
tirely ignorant of this arrangement ; and if the doubt is correct, | avowal of the opinion, that these abuses will not be cured while 
the deliberate violation of the law, the paltry chaffering away of | the patient, the tempter, and the doctor are all one and the same 
British rights for personal advantage, the systematic violation of | person,—while the object of offence, the victim, and the tribunal 
the virtue respected by the Houyhnhms, are offences charged | to adjudicate on the case, are all one and the same House of Com- 
against persons whom we may take as representing the pro- | mons. There is a notion that if the House of Commons were to 
fessional lawyers of the country, the electoral body in whose | part with its jurisdiction in this behalf, and to leave the adju- 
lands peculiarly and exclusively Parliament chooses to repose the Rication upon irregularities and corrupt practices at elections to 
trust of electing Members, chosen representatives of the two | the ordinary judicial tribunals, it a surrender the political 
great parties in the State, and representatives of two great lead- | privileges of Parliament to the servants of the Crown, No 
ing Governments. Perhaps it is impossible to find stultification | blunder could be more superficial, or more complete. It is pre- 
earried to a further pitch than this public exposure of inde- | cisely of the same nature with that grasping confusion of in 
pendent politicians, high-minded gentlemen, and distinguished | which made old politieal chiefs retain in their own hands the 
officials, all implicated in evasions, tricks, and illegal practices, | right of trying and hanging those who transgressed their rights 
which are diminished only in their meanness by their despicable of property or power. Essentially there is no distinction between 
common-place. | the case of the landowner in some parts of Europe, who still 
Do we accuse cither of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Captain | maintains the right of gallows, to aceuse, try, convict, and hang 
Gordon and Mr. Earle, or Mr. Majoribanks, or the lawyers on | any man trespassing on his estate, and the claim of the House 
either side, of being mean persons, or of being men whose words | of Commons to be accuser, judge, and executioner in its own 
we would not take,—traitors to their country,—‘‘ no gentlemen,” | case. Nay, the House of Commons is more absurd; for the 
—disreputable, and to be repudiated? By no means. Our infor- | honourable pretension is to add to these characters of accuser, 
mation respecting most of the gentlemen mentioned is imperfect, judge, and executioner, the capacities also of offender and con- 
but it leads us to believe that they are very excellent specimens of | viet. 
their country and their class. We are convinced that if there Under our political system the judge is as independent as the 
were any threat of an invasion, all, those men, without a single | House of Commons. Nay, we attain an increase of national in- 
exception, would stand forward to pour out their hearts’ blood. | dependence, by distinctly separating in all cases the jurisdictions 
If there were the poetical impossibility of some mad Stuart re- | for making the law and for executing the law. The House of Com- 
vival, there is not a man named in this report who would not be | mons would always obtain the most perfect control over thc 
found rallying round the throne with a loyalty so hearty that no | general administration of justice, political as well as social, be- 
one would be distinguishable from the other. They are English | cause it would pessess the most powerful voice in the enactment 
gentlemen and honest men, whom any man might be proud to | of the laws, the most powerful influence in forcing its own drafts 
include amongst his personal acquaintance. ‘That is what we | to be carried out in statutes, and above all in extreme resort the 
know of some, and what we are fairly entitled to assume of | controlling power of the purse. The House, therefore, can always 
others. Nevertheless, itis worth their deep consideration. The | retain a potent voice in framing, amending, superintending, 
practices in which they have allowed themselves to be implicated | and vindicating the general laws. But it forfeits instead of re- 
deserve the censure which the faith in their personal qualities | taining its independence, if it subjects itself to the equivocal duty 
would make most of us withhold, The conduct all but proved | of executing those laws in detail. Then it becomes, by the cireum- 
against them by the local association merits reprobation and con- ] 








stances of the case, at once accuser and accused, counsel and 
tempt, and it is only because it has become a routine abuse,—a | judge, jury and informer, spy, instigator, fence, and sanctuary- 
custom which everybody sces through,—something so transparent | monger. The one cure for all these abuses which are constantly 
and silly as to take in nobody, that we look upon the men as | making butts of respectable gentlemen, and dragging the House 
standing distinct. We regard them with the same kind of half | of Commons itself in the lowest mud of election squabbles, is to 
respect, half pity, with which Basil Hall looked upon his Chinese | transfer the jurisdiction in cases of actual breach ot the law to the 
friend,—who avowed his superiority to the custom of breaking | ordinary tribunals of the law. 

women’s feet, and was in the habit of leaving his house when the | j ~ 

painful and disgusting practice was carried out. THE LUNACY REPORTS. 

Our chief surprise is that gentlemen so accomplished as we Tux Thirteenth teport of the Commissioners in Lunacy, which 
have reason to suppose many of these are, with a good sense | was published the other day, brings up the record of ofticial pro- 
trained in good schools, should consent to form figures in this ceedings relative to that department to the end of March last, and 
constantly repeated picture of uncleyated political corruption. | js of quite as satisfactory a character as the reports of the last few 
Which of them would consent to be a supernumerary in some | years have generally been. The Commissioners notice with plea- 
satirical piece at the Olympic or the Adelphi Theatre? None. | sure the steps which have lately been taken to provide for the 
And yet we find them one and all consenting to play the part in | wants of the ae poor, but there appears to be still a good deal 
the theatre of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; with the additional ridicule, | of reluctance in some quarters to make adequate provision in 
that, instead of enduring merely imaginary rebuffs and thumps, like good time. “It is too frequently not until the existing asylum is 
the supernumerary on the stage, they get actually kicked about | over-crowded, and patients have repeatedly been refused ad- 
in the good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. Why do they con- | mission, that active steps are taken to make the necessary en- 
sent to repeat this ridiculous and disgraceful drama?’ They can | Jargement.” The evil effects of this dilatoriness may easily be 
scarcely do so under the idea that it is necessary to our * political guessed. The patient who by prompt attention at an early stage 
system,” since these particular performances, under the patronage | of the disorder might have been restored to health in a short 
of Parliamentary agents, although bearing a generic resemblance time, ‘‘is kept in the workhouse or farmed out with strangers, 
to the election scenes of Wilkes’s time, or the election scene in | where his malady gradually assumes a chronic and incurable 
Foot’s farce of Zhe Mayor of Garret, are not really old usages, | character, and his maintenance becomes a heavy charge upon his 
and are not essentially parts of the British constitution. parish.” The Commissioners draw the attention of all Com- 
They do it, we imagine, under the force of three delusions, and | mittees of Visitors to this chronic malady among the local au- 
perhaps a little reflection would trausform them from being as- | thorities in various parts of the Kingdom, but it is more easy to 
sistants in maintaining this melancholy farce into assistants in point out the evil than to suggest an effectual remedy. 
breaking down the system. ; In reporting what steps have been taken to improve the public 

The first delusion under which each man labours in these Parlia- | accommodation for lunatics in the various counties, the Commis- 
ment y scandals, as in most of the scandals of life, is, that in his sioners give a very bad account of the system of management in 
particular case ‘‘the circumstances are peculiar”; exonerating | the West Riding. For several years past they have made a 
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number of suggestions for the improvement of the West Riding 
Asylum, which is now being enlarged, but unless there has been 
a radical reform the worst evils will remain unmitigated. From 
the statement of the Commissioners it appears that the high rate 
of mortality in this asylum was specially adverted to in 1855, nor 
does it seem to have undergone any improvementin the following 
year. In 1857 the large mortality again attracted attention, no 
less than 157 deaths having taken place out of 844 inmates be- 
tween the 4th of March, 1856, and the 24th of October, 1857. At 
the visit made in March, 1858, the number of deaths is not stated, 
but the Commissioners mention that the mortality was again 
found to be large, which is easily accounted for when we look at 
the irrational mode of treatment to which the patients were sub- 
jected. At that date there were no less than 85] patients in the 
asylum, and ‘there were few wards on the male side without some 
patient exhibiting marks of violence. Theinjurics were stated to have 
ee caused by falls during epileptic fits, or to have been inflicted 
during scuffles among the patients.” From these slight memo- 
randa any one can easily imagine what a frightful amount of 
mismanagement there must have been. One of the chief causes 
of the disorderlincss and “ scuffles among the patients” 
mildly pointed out in the report :— 

“*The patients, being still unprovided with ordinary leather shoes, were 
necessarily kept within doors if the ground was damp. To this want of 
roper exercise in the open air, and to the patients being so much in wards 
1eated, in some cases to a temperature of seventy-two degrees, the Commis- 


sioners attributed much of the restlessness and violence which prevailed.” 


is thus 


And they were right in doing so. Confinement in hot wards 
from day to day, and want of propcr exercise in the open air, 
would make many a sane person mad ; what wonder, then, to find 
that such an ubsurd mode of treatment should have made many 
of the lunatics restless and violent? It is proper to add that the 
Commissioners report some improvement since they paid their last 
visit. As regards the cause assigned for keeping the patients 
within doors in damp weather, they state that ‘100 pairs of leather 
shoes had been procured, but were not yet inuse.” Such was the 
state of things at the end of last March. We trust that the 
leather shoes are in use now. [ut there is evidently great room 
for amendment in the management of the West Riding Asylum, 
nor is it probable that any substantial improvement will tak 

lace unless the enlightened public opinion of Leeds, Bradford, 

Tuddersfield, and other large towns in the county, can be 
brought to bear upon the subject through the newspaper press. 
In all cases of flagrant neglect or abuse of any kind, the press of 
that county in which the evil occurs ought to take the matter 
up and expose the delinquents without fear or favour, Com- 
plaints are continually made about the growing tendency to cen- 
tralization in our Government, but the only sure way to prevent 
too much of that is for each borough and county to take a strong 
interest in the management of its own affairs. Let that be done 
generally throughout the Kingdom, not merely with reference to 
Lunatic Asylums, but as regards every local institution of a pub- 
lic nature, and a most effectual barricr will be raised against the 
undue extension of that centralization, which is so very useful up 
to a certain point , but which becomes the source of so many evils 
when it goes beyond its own proper limits. 

The Act for the regulation of Lunatic Asylums in Scotland, 
although it received the royal assent in August, 1857, did not 
come into full operation until the Ist of January, 1858, and, 
therefore, no report of its operation could be given till this year. 
From the First Annual Report of the Commissioners, which has 
made its appearance along with the one from their English col- 
leagues, we perceive that the proportion of insane persons in 
public asylums and workhouses in Scotland, bears pretty nearly 
the same relation to the rest of the population as it does in Eng- 
land, A few years, however, may make a considerable difference in 
the relative proportions of lunatic patients in asylums and work- 
houses in the two parts of the island, as it is well known that 
there is in every county a number of insane persons who, al- 
though supported by their families or friends, are in a state of 
indigence, and are liable at any moment to become paupers. 

In entering upon their arduous duties, the Scotch Com- 
missioners seem to have done so in no very sanguine spirit, if one 
may judge from the remarks they make in the following passage. 

** There is a growing conviction throughout Europe, manifested in th 
writings of various psychological writers of repute, in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and even Spain, that the constitution of lunatic asy- 
lums requires great modification. This opinion is founded chiefly on the 
diversity of the forms of insanity—but it rests also on the difficulty of 
suitably providing for the always inereasing number of the insane. It may 
be open to question whether this difficulty is caused by an actual increase of 
persons affected with insanity, or whether it is simply due to an accumu- 
lation of the insane through the prolongation of their lives by better care. 
It is not unlikely that both causes may be in operation; but at the same 
time it is probable that the increase is in a great degree only apparent, 
arising from more attention being directed to the subject of insanity, and 
the consequent discovery of a greater number of persons affected with the 








| official routine and obstinacy op; 


| erookedly favouring the advance of 


malady. However, be this as it may, it is an ascertained fact, that the | 


erection of an asylum always increases the known numbers of lunatics, by 
bringing into publie notice easea which were formerly hidden from view in 
private houses. Beyond all question transference to an asylum is very 
generally calculated to prove most beneticial te an insane patient; but the 
extent to which asylums have contributed to diminish insanity is not so 
easily determined. Statistical returns, it is true, show that under present 
circumstances nearly one-half of the cases admitted into these establish- 
ments are restored to sanity; but at the same time it must be remembered 
that we have no means of forming an opinion as to what the result would 
have been had the treatment of these patients been conducted in private 
ouses, , 
“The question, however, is one of great practical importance, because on its 


| capable of rendering to humanity far greater services than they ] 


answer naturally hirges a powerful argument in favour of or against the ex- 
tension of asylums. But we must here state our couviction that the influence 
of asylums in restoring patients to sanity cannot be fairly tested by the ex- 
perience of the past, for hitherto their curative agency has to a very con- 
siderable extent been neutralized by the combined effect of neglect, pre- 
judice, and ignorance. It eannot be too often repeated, that in the treat- 


ment of insanity, loss of time is unfavourable to recovery, and that every 


impediment that is thrown in the way of immediate treatment acts most 
prejudically upon the patient by tending to render permanent the aberra- 
tion from normal action, which, under fevourable circumstances, would 
speedily have subsided. We are, therefore, of opinion, that asylums are 
er . ive yet 
achieved rhere cannot, however, be the smallest doubt, that these es- 
tablishments have, even in times past, proved of great public utility, by 
undertaking the treatment and management of patients requiring specie 
medical care, and of those whom, from violence or other peculiarity, it is 
found dangerous or imp yssible to retain in privat houses.”’ ‘ 

We are glad to find that in spite of all the discouraging re- 
marks they make regarding the increase of insane persons, the 
Scotch Commissioners have great faith in the good which may be 
1 iu future, from improved modes of management. 
Phey believe that © asylums are capable of rendering tohumani 

{ ives than they have vel achieved,” and on tl 
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point we entirely agree with them. When a few years of careful 
obser i have furnished the Seoteh Commissioners with more 
amp! il aecurate data than they now have, and when public 
attention has been directed to the uses and management of lunatie 
asylums, the subject will be taken up by the press in that part of 
the Kingdom with more earnestness than it has ever been on this 
side of the Tweed, and we have no doubt that such discussion 


will cxereise a wholesome efivet in promoting a more prompt 
adoption of those improvements in the treatment of the insane 
which have been suggested from time to time, and to which 
so steady a resistance, 


A TALE OF CITY STATECRAFT, 

AN intrigue is said to be going on in the City of which the bodily 
victim is to be Alderman Carter, while in an wsthetical sense, the 
worst used victim will be Alderman Cubitt. <A report is current 
that at the next election of the Lord Mayor, Alderman Carter is 
to be passed over, with the peculiar object of covertly and 
(Alderman Cubitt to the civie 
chair. When we first heard of this report we regarded it as an 
idle fiction, until it was explained to us that Alderman Carter 
had been already passed over in a manner that at first appeared 
to be accidental, though the accident turns out to have been the 
commencement of a curious intrigue. 

To understand the position we must explain the routine in the 
election of the Lord Mayor, <A ‘Common Hall” of all the Lon- 
don livery is summoned to attend in the Guildhall, and before 
this meeting the name of the senior Alderman is inseribed on a 
board, and put up in sight of all, and then the Sheriff demands a 
show of hands, ‘That done, the next Alderman on the list is put 
up, then the next, and the two men who } 


have the largest show of 
hands in their favour are returned to the Court of 


Aldermen ; 
which is charged with the duty of choosing one of the two, Asa 
custom which has become almost a law, the show of hands is 
habitually in favour of the two Aldermen who have not already 
‘* passed the chair”; and from these two, the upper Court almost 
as invariably chooses the senior, There have been deviatir 
from these rules, either in favour of candidates extraordinaril; 
popular, whose clection was employed to signify the sense of tl 
‘ urgent question; or in other cases where the senioi 
Alderman lay under some charge that he could not or did not 
distinetly meet and repel. This last fact it was which made us 
ask whether Alderman Carter lay under some kind of imputation 
of misconduct, eccentricity, or unfitness, 

It proved by no means diflicult to obtain information on this 
head. Alderman Carter is descended from a family which can 
trace its descent to so early a date as the fourteenth ec ntury . 
some patricians in this country would be glad if they could satis- 
factorily do as much, For nearly two centuries his family has 
been actually resident in Southwark, where his father had some 
small freehold property. He himself was from an carly age 
brought up in the watchmaking trade; and while he has become 
the master of the Clockmakers’ Company, he has also earned, 
may be said, an European reputation by his success as a maker 
of chronometers. So far Mr. Carter is ‘‘ a citizen of eredit and 
renown” ; but in these days a man may be an honest and accredited 
citizen, and be also something much more. Mr. Carter was 


City on son 


originally destined for the military profession ; it is, perhaps, in 
consequence of some taste in this direction that he has taken 

active interest in the subject of our home defences; and he was 
lately eleeted Colonel of the City Rifle Brigade. It is said that 


technical difliculties have occurred in the appointment of a 
civilian to such a post; but the clection proves the estimation in 
which Mr. Carter is held. Nor has he limited his attention to 
merely professional objects or local polities; his tastes have led 
him to other inquiries, aud he is an els cted Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries and of the Roy il Astronomical Soci ty. Instead 
of ascertaining that there is any slur upon his character, or any 
eccentricity which excludes him from posts of public representa- 
tion, we find that his character stands every test by which it can 
be judged, commercially, officially, and socially. Why, then, is 
he so deliberately and so systematically passed over on one occa- 
sion, with the ascertained intention of passing him over again ? 
Now this question we cannot answer, but we can state some 
facts which will perhaps help our non-municipal readers to come 
as near to reasonable conjecture as our inquiries have enabled us 
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to do; and our City readers will be able to coriect us if we make 
any misstatement. 

‘or, let us say before we add another word, that we have not 
the slightest personal knowledge of any of the gentlemen whose 
names are in question, We believe that all are worthy of 
esteem; and if we have any doubt, it is whether certain very in- 
telligible ambitions have not rather warped the judgment of cer- 
tain persons who are endeavouring to court and twist tempting 
opportunities to their own ends. 

Should Alderman Carter be passed over, the two Aldermen next 
in succession would be, Alderman Cubitt and Alderman Sir Henry 
Muggeridge. Alderman Cubitt is exceedingly well known ; his 
character stands high, he enjoys great wealth, his avocations have 
brought him into such relations with society as almost, it may be 
said, to place him amongst “the aristocracy”; while he is an au- 
thority in matters of taste. It happens, and of course it can be 
nothing but accident, that there are family relations between 
Alderman Cubitt and his junior, Sir Henry Muggeridge, insomuch 
that Sir Henry may naturally consider it a matter of proper 
acknowledgment for his own position in the City, if he should 
exert himself to the utmost to promote the elevation of his father- 
in-law to the civic chair at as early a date as possible. And in 
the present instance the date is of peculiar importance. There 
are some who anticipate that the City “ Reform ” Bill proposed by 
the present Government will pass nearly in its original shape, and 

hat after the next mayoralty London City, as it has been in his- 
tory, will have ceased. Consequently an unusual value is at- 
tached to the oceupation of the office for the ensuing year. But 
there is a further reason. On the 9th of November next, the 
Prince of Wales will attain his majority ; according to ancient 
custom, the man who is Lord Mayor on that day will be made a 
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litate the work of each department, but no further. We should 
not wish to encourage the migrations of clerks from one depart- 
ment to another; any temporary advantage in one office may be 
dearly purchased by confusion and discontent in others. But 
any organization which would bring the whole staff of the Civil 
Service under one inspection would, we think, be of considerable 
service. The Civil Service Commission is the only office 
in the State which touches in its work the whole of the Civil 
Service; it regulates the entrance of all the individuals who 
in different departments form the staff of the Service. Its 
operations have been remarkably beneficial not only on account 
of the strictness and honesty with which the examinations for 
particular departments are enforced, but that on account of their 
communication with various offices, the Commissioners are able 
to suggest to the chiefs in one office the initiation of reforms as 
to tests and entrance rules which they have carried out on the re- 
commendation of other departments. The correspondence of the 
Commissioners is full of instances of this kind: we may mention 
the fair and useful rule that temporary clerks should be allowed 
an extension of the limits of age at which they could be 
nominated for situations on the establishment; department after 
department haying no correspondence with each other, adopted 
this reform on the advice of the Commissioners, who thus 
judiciously enabled isolated offices to profit by the experience of 
each other. We propose that what the Civil Service Com- 
missioners effect as regards the entrance and the qualifications of 
junior clerks should be effected as regards the efficiency and 
general discipline of the Civil Servants actually at work by 





| the appointment of a new official, subordinate to the Trea- 


| sury, and included in the Treasury staff at Whitehall. 


Baronet, and many estimable persons fecl a very natural desire | 


that the sunshine of Royal favour on that historie occasion 
should fall upon Mr. Cubitt. Now, if it had been his turn 


of office, we not only should have been thoroughly satisfied 
to see the civic chair so well filled, but might have found in the 


circumstances of his position peculiar reasons for rejoicing that 
ihe City should be thus represented. But should Alderman Cu- 
bitt, by favour of intrigues—although he may not be a conscious 
party to those intrigues—should he through an act of striking 
fairness to a meritorious citizen and an esteemed gentleman, 
ter the mayoralty out of his turn, by favour of maneuvres, all 


tie honour to be derived from the day will be tainted and spoiled ; | 


auc we much doubt whether Mr. Cubitt himself would value a 
Baronetcy which should thus come to his hands diseredited and 
soiled. 

It may be said that Mr. Cubitt is not answerable for the man- 
wuvres of his friends; and that if a Baronetcy is not to be so ex- 
travagantly valued in his case, it nceds not be invidiously coveted 
for Alderman Carter. But this is entirely to miss the point of the 
whole case. It is a natural, and not an improper ambition on the 
part of a London Alderman, that he should be the representative 
of the City on that historic occasion; but it has heretofore been 
the very spirit of City government, that each man should fairly 
take his turn, solicitous only to do his duty when his turn should 
come. It is therefore only a just protection of the City usages 
and privileges, if Alderman Carter should diligently defend rights 
which he suffered in one instance to lapse because he did not suspect 
ihe peculiar and unforeseen attack which would be made upon 
him. The right which by the course of rotation is now his, it is 
lis duty to defend for those who may succeed him. 

For we are by no means amongst the number who assume that 
the Lord Mayor who takes his seat on the next 9th of November 
will be the last on the list, the Prince of Wales’s majority being 
fatal to the ancient corporation. There is a mode in which 
Alderman Cubitt may make his own Mayoralty quite as illustri- 
ous. ‘The Corporation has been attacked in a Government bill. 
leading citizens have succeeded in compelling the Government 
to put off their legislation, and reéxamine their ground. Let 
Alderman Cubitt take an active part in helping to throw light 
on the elaims of the Corporation to continued power, and even 
extended utility, at the head of the great London Municipality, 
and he will throw on his year of office a lustre that he needs not 
envy to any one in the long list of predecessors and successors, 


UNITY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE, 

To arrempr to carry out at once any complete or thorough unity 
of the staff of the Civil Service would be highly injudicious ; it 
may commend itself to those who for the sake of the “effect” 
of what could be called a simple and comprehensive plan would 
sacrifice the vigour of individual departments and the due dis- 
charge of peculiar duties. In this as in all other questions con- 
neeted with the Civil Service, the one guiding motive should be 
the desire to get the work of the State done in the best and 
cheapest way. Neither the carrying out of consistent theories, nor 
the mere love of change, nor obstinate Conservatism, should be 
allowed to overrule the obvious necessity of retaining where they 
exist, or introducing where required, the most eflicient and the 
most economical methods of working the Civil Service of the 
Crown, That this is no mere truism is evident to those who re- 
mark how in the controversies of the day the duty of restricting 
political patronage and of encouraging education (two good 
things in their way) are often put forward as superior con- 
siderations to the more common sense and obvious duty of getting 
the Government work well done at reasonable cost. 

We advocate Unity of the Civil Service inasmuch as it will faci- 








His 
duties should mainly consist of a general inspection of the per- 
sonnel, mode of working, cost of working, and official dis- 
cipline of each department of the Civil Service. At present 
the Treasury in its control over all expenditure has a general 
cognisance of these questions, and it directs occasional inquiries 
which from time to time have effected considerable reforms. But 
the work is done piecemeal, and in a desultory intermittent way. 
Some years ago the Marquis of Chandos and Sir Richard M. 
Bromley conducted an inquiry of this kind, and suggested some 
very proper and economical reforms in the Irish Office ; on many 
subsequent occasions, Sir Richard Bromley was associated with 
Sir Charles Trevelyan in the inspection of many offices, and the 
two acquired a minute and most useful knowledge of many de- 
partments, enabling them not alone to draw up the usual 
lteport, but to act afterwards as confidential advisers to the Trea- 
sury whenever any question as to changes, prometion, or increase 
of salary came before the Treasury connected with those depart- 
ments. Sir Stafford Northcote was also associated in several of 
those commissions of inquiry. The personal confidential know- 
ledge acquired by those four men of high standing is now, as it 
were, lost; the Marquis of Chandos is Chairman of the London 
and North Western Railway ; Sir Charles Trevelyan has gone to 
India ; Sir Stafford Northcote has joined one of our great political 
parties, and could not be sent for by the Treasury as if he still 
held aloof from party politics ; and Sir Richard Bromley is high in 
the service of the Admiralty, and according to etiquette his ser- 
vices or time are no longer available for the Treasury. There is 
thus scattered a mass of useful knowledge collected at expense 
and with care. We therefore think it would be more useful to 
entrust such inspections of the service (making them of course 
more frequent) to one permanent official. Associate with him, if 
you will, independent gentlemen such as Lord Chandos or Sir 
Stafford Northcote, but for the permanent preservation of the 
knowledge which such commissions collect there should be an 
official who would be always at hand to aid the Treasury with 
confidential information. Many persons are not aware how 
an inspection of this kind, well carried out, thoroughly searches 
the weaknesses and defects of an office ; how faults and short- 
comings that may be plausibly excused by reports and cor- 
respondence, come out indefensibly glaring before overseers on 
the spot; how little pet excrescences (common enough in 
nearly all offices) are found to need immediate excision restoring 
the health and efficiency they had tended to impair. But one of 
the most striking advantages of these Commissions has been 
where the same Commissioners are appointed to make suc- 
cessive inspections of different offices, The experience they 
have acquired in one inspection can be happily applied in 
the next; reforms they have seen working well, or im- 
provements that undeniably economise labour, are intro- 
duced from one office to another, and an abuse becomes the more 
easy of detection when the Commissioners recognize its 
family likeness to an abuse just suppressed in the last depart- 
ment they inspected. All these advantages become increased if, 
as we have suggested, the work of inspection were always regu- 
lated and recorded by one official to whom would always fall this 
special duty. In a few years he would acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the whole Civil Service. He would know the actual 
amount of work done by every man in the Service—from the 
Commissioner at 1200/. a year to the clerk of 90/. a year. He 
could tell which offices were undermanned and which were under- 
worked : in which offices there were some ancient sinecures to be 
abolished at the death or retirement of the present holders; in 
which existed a needless duplication of offices to be fused at a 
favourable opportunity ; in which a needless and peculiar expendi- 
ture should retrenched as occasion served. In his records 
would be entered the name and services of all those charged with 
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the general duties of the Service ; and his general survey would | 
enable him to compare with good effect how a certain quantity of 
work was done well in one office by five clerks, while in another | 
office ten clerks were apparently very busy doing half the work. 
From such an official, suggestions for retrenchment and hints as 
to how it might be done would most fittingly come. Cases con- 
tinually occur where the Treasury sanction superannuations of 
really efficient men, because they do not possess the information 
requisite to enable them to reject the recommendation of depart- 
mental chiefs having some interest of their own to serve. In 
other ways ignorance at the Treasury of the wants of a special 
oftice lead to needless expenditure quite independent of any de~ 
partmental jobbery. We know one case where an office con- 
siderably overmanned intended on the next vacancy for a junior 
clerk to intimate to the Treasury that there need be no new ap- 
pointment as the remaining officials could easily do the work. 
Unfortunately for these good intentions the next vacancy was 
caused by the success in a competitive examination of a junior 
clerk in this very office, and as the result of the examination 
came immediately under the eve of the Treasury, it at once pre- 
sumed that there was a vacancy, and a new clerk was appointed 
before the departmental chiefs had even heard of the vacancy ! The 
permanent Inspector of the Civil Service, suggested above, would 
certainly prevent such a fault. From actual inspection of the 
particular office he would have known that it was overmanned, 
and he would have been watching the first vacancy to suggest a 
reduction. 

The first step, then, towards the Unity of the Service should be 
the simple and efficacious one of charging one officer with collect- 
ing a mass of information about it. One difliculty in collecting 
this information at present is the hesitation some younger clerks 
naturally feel to confess the whole truth as to the small amount 
of their work ; they fear that if they confess to the entry of only 
two letters a day, or if they say anything which may indirectly 
reflect on their superiors, they may find the office reduced and 
themselves sent adrift, or they may incur the displeasure of 
their departmental superiors. To prevent this, and to facilitate 
reforms, it should be declared that as members of the general Civil 
Service all clerks at present employed may consider themselves 
permanent, although the necessities of the State may compel their 
removal to other offices, but without reduction of pay or injury to 
their prospects. By this means you give to the whole Civil Ser- 
vice a stir of life ; every department would be conscious of being 
inspected by a person comparing it with other departments, and a 
good clerk who through some mismanagement finds himself with- 
out work half the day will not be afraid to confess the truth. 
Take for instance some secretarial offices where some copying | 
clerks who by better organization might be at work from ten 
o'clock, find themselves not set to work till two o’clock because the 
Commissioner or Secretary does not commence Ais work until 
twelve, and has no letters ready for entry until half-past one or 
two. Such details could not escape a judicious inspector; but what 
chance is there of their reform in a department left to itself? We 
should not wish to make the proposed Inspector of the Civil Ser- | 
vice an instigator of changes in the personnel of an office; such 
changes are as difficult to effect with equity as they are often 
doubtful in result ; but there are no doubt peculiar extreme cases 
where an excellent clerk is unfortunately placed—in a lethargic 
demoralised oftice, or with uncongenial colleagues, or under a 
superior who has taken a personal dislike to him—and in such 
cases there is no doubt that an official knowing the peculiarities of 
the whole Service could effect a removal that would be useful to 
the individual, useful to the oflice from which he was removed, | 
and beneticial to the whole Service in giving him a fitting sphere 
for his abilities. Equally useful might be the agency of such an 
inspector-general in acquainting the Treasury, as he could from 
actual eye-witnessing, how the work of a special official had been 
largely augmented and admirably done, and how much more 
suitably that civil servant could be rewarded by a special and 
personal increase of salary than by the foolish custom that now 
sometimes obtains of removing a man from his office where he 
has done very good work that he may be rewarded by thrusting 
him into another office with higher pay. 


THE OCCASIONAL. 


LEIGH HUNT, 

Tue readers of this journal need hardly be informed that they now sce 
the heading of ‘‘ The Occasional” for the last time. The hand which 
has furnished all the papers under that title, from time to time during 
the present year, even to so late a date as this day fortnight, now lies 
beneath the earth; the genius of Le1on Hvnr can no longer animate 
the pages of the Spectator ; and it is fit that the name of the particular 
division in which we are now writing should pass away with him who 
originated and sustained it. It is also thought fitting not to allow 
it to cease without some words of farewell, uttered, as it were, over the 
grave of the departed. 


The writer to whom has been assigned the mournful task of pronoun- 
cing that farewell had many opportunities of seeing Leigh Hunt in his 
most domestic moments, and is therefore, perhaps, so far better qualified 
to speak of the complete being—author and man—than those who only 
knew him through his books. This twofold knowledge is particularly 
necessary in the case of one who put so much of his own personality into 
the productions of his pen. Sincerity and sympathy were the two cen- 





| ideal suggested by his works. 


| religion, nor a mere author in his writings. 
| the good of the human race at heart, as the first and chief consideration. 


tral principles of the whole of Leigh Hunt's writings and actions, They 
were the secret of the love which he inspired in all who knew him; and 
they were at the same time the cause of the misapprehensions with re- 
spect to him which at one time prevailed, but which time has brushed 
away. His sense of truth was so strong that he could not, as most 
periodical writers do, sink his own identity in the identity of the paper 
for which he might be working; nor would he equivocate with any 
opinion which he held. He was therefore pinned down, as indeed he 
desired to be, to the letter of everything he wrote; and people who did 
not like the writings vented their dissatisfaction on the man. But, if 
this entailed a penalty, it also brought a blessing. No author has so 
frequently inspired in his readers a feeling of personal regard, and a wish 
for friendly intercourse ; no one so completely realized in private life the 
For many years he drew to his house, as 
toa place of pilgrimage, visitors from all parts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and even America; and bashful young verse-writers from the 
provinces have not unfrequently thrown themselves on the kindness and 
allowance of the veteran poet of Rimini. 

It has been sometimes objected that the writings of Leigh Hunt are 
not sufficiently dogmatic—that they are too prone to leave questions un- 
decided, and, mooting all conceivable possibilities, to leave everything 
unsettled. The assertion is merely an exaggerated form of stating what 
in truth is the most valuable characteristic of his works—or rather of his 
later works, for his earlier are certainly not wanting in hard blows, 
strenuously and skilfully directed against the enemies of progress and of 
liberal opinion. As the heat of the contest abated, the natural kindness 
and geniality of the writer triumphed over the battle-sternness he had 
often been compelled to assume; and thenceforth the writings of Leigh 
Hunt became conspicuous for the depth and largeness of their charity. 
To those who would rather they had retained their original character, 
it is sufficient to say, without disparaging that kind of writing (which is 
really necessary in the rough work of the world), that plenty of it may 
be found in our standard literature, plenty in the columns of the daily 
and weekly press, plenty in the utterances of the pulpit. It is 
surely an advantage, a gain, a something special, fresh, and ori- 
ginal, to have a series of works, of which the animating soul is 
a belief in the divine possibility of goodness under all forms of 
evil. We have smiters and denunciators out of number; the glowing 
and generous dogmatism of Carlyle has called up a host of imitators, who, 
while quite as positive as their master, possess neither his brain nor his 
heart : let us also accept and reverence the Apostle of Charity—the man 
whose poems and essays were all written in the anticipation of a Future 
of love and wisdom, such as many have dreamt of, but few believed in 
and worked for with such constancy as he. There is not too much of 
sentiment in the world; there is no excess of faith, as a vital principle 
distinct from orthodox routine; nor are men likely in this commercial 
land to forget the realities of life for the graces of faney. Certainly they 
will find no teaching with that object in the writings of Leigh Hunt. 
But they w#// find what is most necessary and healthful as a counter- 
poise to the hardening effects of the ordinary intercourse of business ;—a 
love of beauty, as one of the tangible revelations of God ; a love of Love, 
as the higher, intangible revelation, uttered perpetually to the human 
heart; a belief in the perfectability of the species; a proneness to make 
allowances for others, as the only means by which we can earn the right 
to make allowances for our own short-comings and many errors; a re- 
verence for the truly religions duty of cheerfulness, as a golden clue 
through the darkness and perplexity of sorrow ; a disposition to recognize 
friendship and self-sacrifice as the first of duties, anda regard for Nature, 
and for the amenities of books and art, as the first of pleasures. Various 
as were the writings of Leigh Hunt—wide as was their range over many 


| departments of literature—we have summed up in that sentence the lead- 


ing principles which run through all. Of what other writer could the 
same things be said, with such complete applicability? And is it not an 
advantage, even to the affluent literature of England, to have received the 
addition of a domain at once so novel and so noble in its characteristics ? 

Leigh Hunt was neither a partisan in his politics, nor a bigot in his 
In whatever he did he had 


It was this tendency, as shown even in the early days of the Examiner, 
which attracted to him the friendship of Shelley, The journalist suffered 
for many years on account of that friendship; for the phalanx of Tory 


| writers chose to identify him with the whole of Shelley’s opinions, 


though it was known that he dissented from some, while on all points 
recognizing the noble nature of the poet of the Cenci, But he always 
regarded it as a privilege to suffer on behalf of such a man; and it was a 
fitting close to his life that the last words he wrote in public should 
have been in vindication of his dead friend from what he regarded as a 
misapprehension, and that the very last words of any kind to which he 
put his pen should have been a letter also having reference to Shelley. 
That letter was written no longer ago than Thursday week—less than 
three days before his death. 

One characteristic of Leigh Hunt, for which few gave him credit, was 
his great capacity for work. His writings were the result of immense 
labour and painstaking ; of the most conscientious investigation of facts, 
where facts were needed; and of a complete devotion of his faculties 
towards the object to be accomplished. Notwithstanding his great ex- 
perience, he was never a very rapid writer. He corrected, excised, 
reconsidered, and elaborated his productions (unless when pressed for 
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time), with the most minute attention to details. The habit increased as 
he grew older; and some of his later poems are as near perfection as 
anything human can be. 

A week ago, Leigh Hunt was still gladdening the hearts of his friends, 
who, though they had some cause for fearing the worst, could hardly 
believe that the end was so near. But, though they can never again 
answer the grasp of the true hand, nor mect the cordial eyes, let them 
not forget that the world is endowed with the legacy of his genius, and 
those who knew him with the memory of his life. 4. O. 


Letters to the Editar. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY, 


Sir—Neither France nor Austria has the slightest right, or can show any 
grounds legal or moral, on which she may found even the semblance of a 
claim to interfere in the affairs of the Central States of Italy. France, 
however, asserted her right to put an end to undue Austrian influence and 
domination in the Italian Peninsula, and is therefore bound, if out of re- 
spect for consistency alone, to resist by foree any attempt to restore the 

rand Dukes against the will of the peoples who have deposed them, and 
who have decreed the downfall of their dynasties by an unanimous vote 
of their respective representative bodies, which were elected according to 
all legal and constitutional forms. The latest intelligence from Florence, 
however, states that the French envoy just arrived there (I’rince Ponia- 
towsky) has intimated that the Government of the country he represents 
ete Louis Napoleon) will not oppose the armed intervention of Austria. 

esence, then, of so monstrous and criminal a state of things, as 
would be a violent attempt on the part of the crowned despot of that 
Empire, to restore the wretched puppets who lately presided over the 
destinies of these happily liberated populations, what would be the duty of 
the English people and the English Government? I have no hesitation in 
saying that we ought, as a free, powerful, and enlightened nation, to protest 








in the most emphatic and forcible manner against so infamous a proceeding, | 
even if such protest were to take the form of an English fleet before | 


Trieste, &c.—a step the French, perhaps prudently, abstained from doing. 
But now, one word as to the responsibility a Cabinet would incur by sucb an 
act of energy. I firmly believe that the masses of the people of this country 
would approve warmly, and at once, still more after reflection, such conduct 
and such an attitude. The English people are quick in their instincts, 
ready in their wit, and keen in their appreciation of what is right 
and just in itself. If our position, as a nation, is one of vast wealth 
and power, and great strength, it has been granted to us in order 
that we might make an unselfish, noble, and generous use of it. It is 
neither rash or Quixotic to espouse the weaker side, when that side is the 
cause of justice, right, and the vindication of suffering humanity. 
time has shown us, moreover, that the boldest course has seldom been that 
ultimately fraught with the greatest perils :—‘‘ Fais ce que dois, avienne 
ue pourra.” If the present patriotic Ministers who grasp the helm of 
tate would decide upon taking this vigorous step forwards, on the path of 
right, they would assuredly find their power and influence increased an 
hundredfold, by the senowel and invigorated confidence of the people ap- 
plauding and sanctioning this generous regard for the liberties and rights 
of their brethren in a foreign land. If the public be somewhat sensitive as 
to a course of action affecting their pockets in a vital degree, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has promised us a thorough revision of 
taxation for the year 1860, may neutralize all qualms of a pecuniary nature 
by an equitable readjustment of the Income-tax, if injustice and partiality 
there be in its apportionment. By such a course abroad, the fearless cham- 
pionship of an oppressed people, with strict justice on all questions at home, 
the Executive, whether aristocratic or democratic in its composition, may 
safely set at defiance the diatribes of stump-orators and would-be patriots 

whether of the Peace-at-any-price or the Normanby-cum-Bowyer party. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
West CouNtTRYMAN. 
PROSPECTS IN THE WEST INDIES, 

The Grove, Gravesend, 29th August, 1859. 

Srr—It afforded me much satisfaction to see in your impression of Satur- 
day, a letter from a correspondent upon the subject of cotton growing in 
Jamaica. 

The great and humane act of emancipation, for which England paid so 
much, will, in my opinion, be but a partial success, until we shall again 
grow in our islands and colonies the three great staples of the tropics— 
sugar, coffee, and cotton ; cultivated in the days of slavery. 

And why should we not do so? We have land of the finest quality, with 
a suitable climate to rear these productions in quantities sufficient to supply 
the wants of the whole world, then surely we ought to grow enough 
for our own use, without being dependent, as now, upon slave states 
for agreat portion of what we consume. 

Our sugar plantations are progressing very well, particularly in Bar- 
badoes, British Guiana, and in some of the smaller islands. The quality of 
the sugar, too, owing to the introduction of modern machinery, is infinitely 


COTTON 


superior to what it was twenty years ago, and nearly everywhere the pro- | { 
| new buildings, or gas-heated workshops. 


duction is steadily upon the increase. 

What we ought to do now is to resume the cultivation of cotton and 
coffee. It is of vital national importance it should be done, and I am pre- 
pared to show that there exists no real difficulty in the way of its aceom- 
plishment. “ 

To cultivate cotton and coffee, three essentials are wanted—viz., land, 
labour, capital ; the two first are in the West Indies in abundance. The only 
thing needed is capital from England ; and if English capitalists were but 
acquainted with facts, they would, I am sure, embark a portion of their 
wealth in a channel that must prove advantageous and profitable in a national 
and individual point of view. 

From statements made in the newspapers and in Parliament upon the 
subject of immigration, you and many of your readers may suppose me to bi 
in error in reference to the abundance of labour existing in the colonies; 
believe me when I repeat, deliberately, there is an abundance. 

The cultivation of sugar is laborious, from the very first process in the 


All | 


statement without fear of contradiction) from four to five hundred thousand 
people who never assist in the smallest degree in the cultivation of sugar— 
many, because they think the work is too laborious, and they prefer any 
other, even precarious, mode of obtaining a livelihood; but many, indeed 
the majority, because their physical capabilities are unequal. 

You may inquire, “‘ But would these people turn out to labour in the 
cotton and coffee field ?”’ I answer by asking, ‘‘ Do the women and children 
in Kent turn out to pick hops and apples in the proper season?”’ The black 
ue know and appreciate the value of money and the comforts it can 

ring them as well any people in the world, only afford them the oppor- 
tunity of earning it. 

In a former part of this letter I said British capital is required to eulti- 
vate cotton and coffee. By that I mean there is no colonial capital to be had 
for the purpose, as it is all preéngaged in the manufacture of sugar. 

In conclusion, let me add, what a field of enterprise here presents itself t 
the consideration of the capitalist and the philanthropist ! 

Should England stop with the emancipation she bought so nobly and at 
such a sacrifice ? Should she not go further, and promote, if not provide, the 
means to cultivate cotton and coffee, and thus give opportunities to the 
people she set at liberty to earn their subsistence at a mode of labour suited 
to their strength ? 

I abstain from making any remarks upon the effeet the success of this 
measure would ultimately have upon slavery in other parts of the world ; 
the inference is too plain to need elucidation, particularly as the fact of fre: 
labour being cheaper than s/ labour, is patent to all who have studied 
the subje et. 

Personally, I am prepared to de anything and everything within my power 
to forward, however humbly or remotely, the object in view. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. H. Srrvrr, 
Retired Stipendiary Magistrate, late of British Guiana, West Indies 





THE STRIKE, 
31st August, 1859, 

Sir—The conduct of the press in reference to the strike exhibits a one- 
sidedness which people are at a loss to account for. Ihave becn a journey- 
man carpenter, foreman, and master-builder, ranging over a period of som¢ 
twenty years, and during that time have had considerable experience both 
as regards the workman and the master; and, consequently, can address 
you with some degree of contidence as to the truthfulness of my statements, 

I shall reply, in the first place, to the assertion that a bricklayer is not 
allowed to use both hands when employed ona job. If any one will take 
the trouble to visit St. George’s Square, Thames Bank, on the right-hand 
side from the river, he will see a block of large houses built entirely‘or nearly 
so from the refuse of the Houses of Parliament, consisting of large blocks of 
stone and other rubbish, which would puzzle a stronger man than any 
bricklayer I ever saw to move them with one hand. Besides, every one in 
the trade knows that in putting in ‘* footings,’’ or in the building of thick 
walls, both hands are invariably used. When the walls get higher and 
thinner, how is a man to adjust mortar and place his brick if he is required 
to put down his trowel and work with both hands? I faney I see the builder 
or his foreman looking at that man; he would not be required after Satur- 


| day night, if so long. 


field to the very last in the boiling-house, and the labourers, whether men | 


or women, must be strong and athletic to endure it. 
The cultivation of cotton and coffee, on the contrary, is light; old men, 
old women and children being able to work at it. To pick cotton and cottve 
isas easy as to gather currants and gooseberries here, and to prunc 
the bushes there not more difficult than to trim the trees here. Moreover, 
I have seen pregnant women gather cotton and coffee with perfect comfort to 
themselves, when within a very short period of their confinement. 

A dozen or twenty able-bodied men are all the necessities of a cotton or 
coffee plantation would demand at the present day. The pulping and 
stamping of coffee and cleaning of cotton are now done by machinery. 

There are at this moment in the British West Indies (and I make the 





Again, it has been stated that one bricklayer gets as much wages as 
another. So he does, if he can do as much work. How is that known? 
Why it is notorious that all walls are divided between so many men, to 
each apportioned a given space; « tast bricklayer is placed at one end, and 
each man is expected to lift the line at the same time as the fast man at 
the “coin.” If one is behind, his stay on that wall is but short. The 
same principle is applicable throughout the whole of the trades : unless one 
man can do what is put before him in equal time, and in as workman-like 
manner as those around him, he soon gets ** the sack.’’ To presume other- 
wise is to put down master-builders and their foremen as a set of noodles : 
a distinction they are not entitled to. 

With reference to society men and non-society men among the carpenters, 
respecting which so much noise has been made, L beg to say that the society 
men do not number one-sixth of the carpenters and joiners in London as 
members. And yet we are told that the society men overawe and intimidate 
the non-society men. A more fallacious argument could never have been 
put forth. Besides, I know firms whose hands were locked out when the 
majority were non-society men. Indeed, I know some of the best tradesmen 
in London who have never been in a trades’ society, yet are favourable to 
the nine hours’ movement. We are further told that non-society are put 
upon by society men, This statement, like many others, is simply false, not 
only for the reason before stated, but because the men themselves are too 
wise to abuse one the other imerely because of one being a society man 
and the other not. 

It has been said the building operatives are asking for that which has 
never been heard of befere—nine hours’ work for ten hours’ pay. Has it 
passed out of the recollection of all concerned, that some twenty-five years 
ago there was no working by gas or candle-light in the winter; and that 
there were many strikes against their introduction? The present strike ia, 
after all, only like the battle for the franchise—a fight for what has been 
lost. Lesides, in many parts vf the country, nine hours is the extent of a 
day’s work for a tradesman. ‘That the building trade is not the most 
healthy, I can vouch for, having known some of the finest young men that 
ever put foot in London dic in consamption after a brief period in the damp 
It isa common question among 
carpenters as to what becomes of iters, for I will defy any on 
to find an old man in a builder's yard getting his proper pay. 1 might say 
an old carpenter could not be found at all. Are these men only to slave 
away the young part of their days, and then to be turned adrift? They 
have come to the conclusion that they will not, and what is to make them ? 

It has been said that the men are drunkards, and that they are immoral! 
and improvident. That there are drunkards among the building trades I 
am prepared to admit, and so there are in Government oflices, for I hav 
seen drunken clerks reeling to oflice at ten o'clock in the day; a state in 
which no workman would be allowed to enter a builder's yard. But that 
they are either immoral or improvident I deny. That they are not more 
hypocritical than the builders | ean show :—Messrs. Waller, successors to 
Cubitt, in Eaton Place and Belgrave Square, agree with the Central Asso- 
ciation to keep their works closed, but allow the foreman to employ the 
men, and carry on the works on the foreman’s responsibility, and when Sa- 
turday arrives the men are paid, not in the front, but in the back yard. 
Mes Austin and Messrs. Aldin are adopting the same tactics, Messrs, 








the old carpe 











| Watts and Son, of Pimlico, looked the matter straight in the face, asked the 
| men what they would do in reference to ** the document ; "’ the answer was, 
| “heat a piece of iron and brand our backs, sooner than we will sign the 





| Say more, but I have taken too much space already. 


document.”’” The document was withdrawn, and the whole of the men— 
upwards of 120—were set to work in three days after the lock-out, although 
the Messrs. Watts agreed to go in with the Central Association. I could 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WILLIAM STEVENS. 
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BOOKS. 


THE INDIAN SERVICES OF THE PEARL.* 


Tue Pearl, the first commissioned of the new class of 21-gun 
corvettes, made her trial trip in the spring of 1856, and was in- 
tended to take part in the third Baltic expedition; but on the 
termination of the war with Russia her destination was changed 
to the Pacific. She arrived at Hongkong on the 19th June 1897, 
and the 15th of the following month she sailed for Calcutta along 
with Captain Peel's ship the Shannon, which carried Lord Elgin 
and three hundred marines lately arrived; whilst the Pearl took 
on board at Singapore two companies of the 90th Regiment 
wrecked in the notorious Transit. These succours reached Cal- 
cutta just in time to rescue it from the panic caused by the 
approach of the great Mohammedan festival, the Mohurrum, 
when it was expected that the fanatic Mussulmans and their 
Hindu confederates would rise to exterminate the Europeans. 
When this danger had passed away, Captain Peel started with his 
guns for Cawnpore, and Captain Sotheby of the Pearl, having 
also volunteered his services to the Government, was likewise sent 
up the Ganges. In all the range of country lying north-east 
of the great river from Patna upwards, and as far as to the con- 





fines of Nepaul, the lines before Lucknow were the only spot | 


where a British force still kept its ground; the rebels had pos- 
session of the rest, until it was reconquered from them by the 
Naval Brigade of the Pearl, numbering 250 men and four guns ; 
the Bengal Volunteer Cavalry; and Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkhas. 
The degree in which these latter contributed to the result is very 
questionable. 

The first battle with the rebels was fought on the 26th Decem- 
ber at Sohanpore, and was decided by the shells and rifles of the 
Brigade, for the Bengal Volunteers were not present, and though 
the Goorkhas behaved steadily enough, their old flint muskets did 
little execution against an enemy who never ventured nearer to 
them than four or five hundred yards. This manner of fighting 
was quite congenial to the feelings of the Goorkhas, and no doubt 
contributed much to the firmness of their bearing. The battle 
lasted three hours, and ended in the total rout of the rebels, whose 
number was estimated at 6000, of whom 1200 were regular sepahis, 
and 150 cavalry. The loss on our side was only a few wounded 
and our camp-follewer killed. The moral effect of this cheaply 
purchased victory was very great; the natives, who had expected 
to see our small force overwhelmed and the rich districts of Sarun, 
Chunparur, and Tirhoot overrun by the rebels, were glad to make 
friends with the winning side ; confidence was restored, and dis- 
affected zemindars paid their rents in silence. In February the 





lowers, it became troublesome work. Several frivolous complaints were made 
with reference to the killing of oxen for food for our on one occa- 
sion our noble allies cut adrift the oxen which were the river for 
the force, suspecting that they were intended for food ; one of them 
in a fury drew his kookrie in a most threatening manner on one of our men. 
Consequently, all things considered, it might have been injudicious to have 
gone with such troublesome allies on a long march.” 

At Belwa, within six miles of Fyzabad, our seamen were joined 

by comrades on whom they could rely—the — Volunteer 
Cavalry, 250 strong. Then was fought the ba of Amorha 
which saved the rich plains of Goruckpore “ from a second in- 
undation” of the ravagers, and gave the Naval Artillery an op- 
ow va J of being thoroughly equipped for the first time; for 
imbers and spare ammunition waggons were captured in abun- 
dance, besides seven guns and a cart with 25,000 musket balls. 
_ “In four hours the enemy, who were reported to be 4000 sepais, 10,000 
irregular troops, 300 sowars, and ten guns, were completely defeated and 
routed by 1261 men and four guns, with a severe loss, in ki and wounded, 
of about 500. . . . Thus the teeth of the tiger were drawn for that time, as 
the natives of India without guns venture to do but little, the noise of their 
cannon considerably raising their courage.” 

The Naval Brigade had one officer killed, and fourteen or 
fifteen men wounded; several troopers also were wounded, but 
none killed. After a rest of six weeks during the hot season a 
sharp action was fought at Telga, and others followed, always 
with the same success, at Jamoulee, Nuggur, Lumptee, Debreah, 
Doomureahgunge, and Toolsepoore, where the last large body of 
mutineers was hemmed in by Lord Clyde’s army from the west- 
ward, Sir Hope Grant’s large force of cavalry from the south, 
Brigadier Roweroft’s column from the east, which included the 
Naval brigade. Here the last general action was fought, the 
war being declared at an end on New Year’s-day in the following 
week ; and with this grand finale the Pearl’s Naval Brigade 
wound up their two campaigns in India, in which they had 


| fought their way for a distance of more than two hundred miles, 


force moved up the Gogra in a fleet of boats, the strong fort of | 


Chanderpore was taken with little difficulty, and that at Mou- 
rainee Ghat without a blow. On the 20th a battle was fought at 
Phoolpore ; it lasted an hour, and ended in the rout of the rebels, 
who had occupied the right bank of the Gogra for some days in 
presence of Jung Bahadoor’s army, the capture of three guns, the 
destruction of their camp equipage, and the securing of the passage 
of the river. On this occasion the European force had been joined, 


we can hardly say strengthened, by an additional brigade of 


Goorkhas with a light field battery of six guns, 

‘‘ The Gorkhas were commanded by their own regimental officers; but 
to each regiment there was one or more European officer in military 
charge who held a very anomalous, and by no means agreeable position, not 
being able to give orders, and being obliged to submit to much incon- 
venience from their resistless determination to have their own way. ... . 
The enemy kept up a very heavy fire for some time from four or tive guns, 
which was quickly responded to by the naval artillery under Licutenant 
Turnour and by the guns of the Nepalese ; but among the Gorkhas no little 
confusion ensued. It is said to be their custom in action to rally round 
their guns. This probably arises from the fact that they place more confi- 
dence in their long range than in the close quarters required for the 
use of the bayonet. Without pretending to account for the fact with any 
degree of accuracy, it is, however, quite certain that in a short time after 


the commencement of the action few of them were to be seen in the line—in | 


fact, they disappeared. Those on the left went over to the right, where the 
Gorkha Brigadier was commanding; and after the first violence of the fire 
had a little abated, they might be seen returning stealthily to their ranks. 
The scene among the elephants which carried the spare ammunition might 
be regarded as amusing, if it had occurred on another less serious occasion. 
They roared, and snorted, blowing with their great proboscis, the mahouts, 
or drivers, using every effort to bring back and quiet them. They 
kicked them behind the ears as they sat astride on their necks, and 
hammered them violently on the skull with a great iron spike to bring them 
to asense of duty; they abused them, calling them insulting epithets, and 
by turns coaxed them with endearing terms—but all in vain; two, after a 
little time, between the influence of alternate abuse and entreaty, became 

uieted and accustomed to the noise of the cannon, while the third ran off 
the field, and no exertion could induce him to return.” 

After this victory the Brigade expected to join the besiegers of 
Lucknow, but were ordered to make a retrogade moyement into 
the district of Goruckpore. This was a sore disappointment to 
our tars, but it was allayed by the assurance that the post of 
honour was in the rear, there being 37,000 rebels in the vicinity 
of Fyzabad, and not 1500 troops left behind to meet them. Tro- 
bably also they were not sorry to part company with their captious 
and yapouring allies the Goorkhas, who objected to Jack’s eating 
beef. De 

“ Disputes arose notwithstanding the excessive caution invariably used. A 
serious quarrel was more than once imminent. When only two regiments 
were with us, there was little difficulty in keeping the peace; but on the 
arrival of the Maharajah’s army, with his still larger body of camp fol- 

* The Cruise of the Pearl Round the World ; with an Account of the Operations 
of the Naval Brigade in India, By the Reverend E, A, Williams, M.A., Chaplain, 
Royal Navy. Published by Bentley. 





invariably sweeping all before them, 

We wish that Mr. Williams had enabled us to give a less 
dry account of the remarkable enterprise he has attempted to 
chronicle ; but his book is deplorably feeble. The journal from 
which it is taken was written, he says, without the slightest 
intention of committing it to the press; but he has yielded to the 
solicitation of ‘several friends.” Let him never take their advice 
again. It was cruel of them to lead him into such an exposure 
of the barrenness of his mind, its muddy shallows, and his pro- 
pensity to ungrammatical slipslop. We will give a few speci- 
mens of the platitudes and blunders with which his pages abound. 
Speaking of the sights seen on the Ganges, he says— 

‘** Sometimes the ghastly corpse of a Hindoo whose friends are too poor to 
buy fuel for the burning-pile, floats down the river, on which a vulture or 
carrion crow sails along to obtain his wonted repast.”” 

And then he adds this fine remark— 

** Such customs, like many others, are repulsive to Christian ideas of de- 
cency and propriety, and, like a multitude of other Eastern usages, are the 
reverse of our own,”” 

The personal pronouns are continually perplexing him, as in 
the following passage :— 

** During the halts at Sewan and Myrwa the Brigade was exercised daily 
at battalion and light-infantry drill, rifle-practice, and light field-piece drill. 
The horses at first were fresh and alin: and when yoked to the guns, 
earried away the traces; but in a short time they were so well managed, 
that when they came into action, they had advanced to a high degree of 
etticiency, not only in those duties in which the requirements of their pro- 
fession as men-of-war’s men caused them to be acquainted, such as rifle- 
practice and gunnery, but to their wonted activity in the management of 
guns was added a speedily acquired expertness in the management of the 
artillery horses.”’ 

Describing a visit to the durbar of Jung Bahadoor, he writes 
as if the English officers had examined the Nepaulese chieftain 
as to his knowledge of geography ; for, says our author— 

** After having sat for a short time, and among other topics making som 
inquiries about the Baltic and Black Sea, and the war in the Crimea, with 
which Jung seemed to be tolerably acquainted, we all rose up to retire.”’ 

Here is a choice example of rhetoric by the learned called rig- 
marole. We learn from it that the westerly winds may give 
some idea of the atmosphere :— 

“It was a most unsatisfactory day for an action; the westerly winds 
which prevail in some parts of India becoming heated by passing over many 
hundreds of miles of roasted soil, which has become arid and parched by a 
burning sun; and while whisking a searching and unbearable dust into 
every crevice of the human face, added to the fiery rays which are shot from 
the luminary above, augmented by those reflected by the bleached verdure- 
less soil over which the troops had to march, roasting their eyes, and toasting 
their skin, may give some idca of the atmosphere, which has been compared 
to a blast from a furnace, in which an army in the field has to live and fight 
at this season in India; but the old proverb, ‘It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,’ is 4 propos in this case. It [the proverb? ] is made to produce 
a refreshingly low temperature in the bungalows of Europeans during the 
hot season, so that to permanent residents it may be considered an ad- 
vantage. <A kind of door called a tatty, is made of the kuskus, a root which 
bears a resemblance to dry grass; and being placed in the doorw ay facin 
the west, is perpetually kept wet by a cooley throwing water over it; an 
the hot wind blowing through, produces a cool and refreshing air within, 
often reducing the thermometer from 100 degrees to 70 degrees.” 

The Indian services of the officers and men of the Pearl were 
worthy of a better historian than Mr, Williams; a worse they 
could hardly have found. 





GOSSE’S LETTERS FROM ALABAMA." 
Tuoven last in order of publication these letters are among the 
earliest of the author’s works, having been written when he kept 
a school for seven or eight months in the hilly region of the State 
of Alabama—a region visited by few Europeans. and only seen by 


* Letters from Alabama (U.S.’, chiefly relating to Natural History. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S, Published by Morgan and Chase, 
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them from the inside of a stage-coach or the deck of a river 
steamer. Mr. Gosse’s acquaintance with it was made under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable to his pursuits as a naturalist. 
The aspect of nature presented to him much that was novel and 
beautiful, and as he had previously resided in Canada, the many 
contrasts between the southern land and that which he had just 
quitted must have greatly quickened his perceptions and his con- 
sequent enjoyment. Moreover, his professional duties were by no 
means laborious; his pupils, instead of being his natural enemies, 
were as keenly p Ben on the varmint as Dandie Dinmont’s ter- 
rier, and helped him with glee in the chase of the smallest deer ; 
and the question of ways and means, which frets the anxious 
souls of English schoolmasters, never ruffled his serenity, for it 
concerned others, not him. Schools in the Southern States are 
seldom private enterprises, but belong to the proprietary class, 
which is considered so eminently genteel in the old country, the 


expenses being defrayed in certain stipulated proportions by some | 





half-dozen planters of influence, who constitute themselves a | 


board of trustees, and engage a master at a fixed salary. 
such an arrangement Mr. Gosse undertook, at a liberal remuncra- 
tion, the charge of about a dozen young ideas; and this is the 
picture he gives of his woodland academy. 

‘* My schoolroom is a funny little place, built wholly of round, unhewn 
logs, notched at the ends to receive each other, and the interstices filled with 
clay ; there is not a window, but, as the clay has become dry, it has dropped 
or been punched out of many of these crevices, so that there is no want of 
light and air, and the door, hung on wooden hinges, and furnished with a 
wooden latch, searce needs the latter, for it remains open by night as well as 
day. The desks are merely boards, sp//t, not sawn, out of pine logs, un- 


Under | 


hewn and unplaned, which slope from the walls, and are supported by | 


brackets. The forms are split logs, with four diverging legs from the round 


i i i de tolerably straight with the axe. Some | - , : ; . “nad : 
side, the upper side being made tole y & ya¢ | notion than figures can convey will be obtained of this feat, by supposing a 


wooden pegs, driven into auger holes in the logs, receive hats, &c. A neat 
little desk, at which I write, and a chair on which I sit, are the only ex- 


put it to the test of experiment, I let the lizard hop upon a small solitary 
plant in the sunshine, bidding some of the children watch it, without dis- 
turbing it. They soon brought it to me again, telling me that it was 
changing ; and upon looking at it, I could distinctly perceive a tinge of green 
upon the black. Still incredulous, however, and thinking it might possibly 
be fancy, I put it into my desk; and about half an hour after, on opening 
it, I was no less surprised than delighted to see the lizard of a brilliant light 
green, the line down the back blackish ; there was not the least hue of green 
in the black at first, nor was there any blackness in the green hue now; the 
change was complete. I suppose the black colour was not caused by the 
animal’s being on the dark logs, but was the effect of anger on being chased. 
When irritated, and also during other seasons of excitement, the skin of 
the throat is thrust forth, by a peculiar mechanism, to a great extent; this 
part then becomes of a bright crimson. The scales with which this lizard is 
clothed are very small, and scarcely observable. It is perfectly harmless, 
and is an elegant little creature, of very graceful and active motions, run- 
ning and leaping.” . 

Of the muscular power of insects Mr. Gosse gives two remark- 
able instances. The first performer he mentions was the oryctes 
maimon, a three-horned beetle larger than any English species, 
though perhaps not so long as some specimens of the stag beetle. 

** This insect has just astonished me by a proof of its vast strength of 
body. Everyone who has taken the common dorr in his hand knows that 
its limbs, if not remarkable for agility, are very powerful, but I was not 
prepared for so Samsonian a feat as I have just witnessed. When the insect 
was brought to me, having no box immediately at hand, I was at a loss 
where to put it until I could kill it; but a quart bottle full of milk being 
on the table, I clapped the beetle for the present under that, the hollow at 
the bottom allowing him room to stand upright. Presently, to my surprise, 
the bottle began slowly to move and glide along the smooth table, propelled 
by the muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and continued for some 
time to perambulate the surface, to the astonishment of all who witnessed 
it. The weight of the bottle and its contents could not have been less than 
three pounds and a half, while that of the beetle was about half an ounce ; 
so that it readily moved a weight 112 times exceeding its own. A better 


| lad of fifteen to be imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s, which 


ceptions to the primitive rudeness of all our furniture, and the pupils are, | 


mostly, as rude as the house,—real young hunters, who handle the long 


rifle with more ease and dexterity than the goose-quill, and who are in- | 


comparably more at home in ‘twisting a rabbit,’ or ‘ treeing a ’possum,’ 
than inconjugating a verb. But more ofthem when I get better acquainted 
with them. ‘The situation of the school is singularly romantic ; a space of 
about a hundred yards square has been cleared in the forest, with the ex- 
ception of two or three lofty oaks which are left for shade. On every side 
we are shut in by a dense wall of towering forest trees, rising to the height 
of a hundred feet or more. Oaks, hickories, and pines of ditferent species 
extend for miles on every hand, for this little clearing is made two or thre« 
miles from any human habitation, with the exception of one house about 
three quarters of a mile distant. Its loneliness, however, is no objection 
with me, as it necessarily throws me more into the presence of free and wild 
nature. At one corner a narrow bridle-path leads out of this ‘ yard,’ and 
winds through the sombre forest to the distant high road. A nice spring, 
cool in the hottest day of summer, rises in another corner, and is protected 
and accumulated by being inclosed in four sides of a box, over the edges of 
which the superfluous water escapes, and, running off in a gurgling brook, 
is lost in the shade of the woods. ‘To this ‘lodge in the vast wilderness,’ 
this ‘ boundless contiguity of shade,’ I wend my way every morning, rising 
to an early breakfast, and arriving in time to open school by cight o'clock. 

“Such a morning walk in such a clime, at such a season, you may easily 


imagine is not performed without multitudes of 7 to catch the eye and | 


delight the mind of an observant naturalist. A cloudy day seems to be al- 
most an anomaly ; and, even by the time the sun is two hours high, his rays 
are oppressively hot, scorching one’s back and head like a fire; yet there is 
a freshness in the morning air in the woods, while the dews are exhaling, 
which is delightfully pleasant. 
day, are sitting among the thick branches of the ‘piny woods,’ with open 


beaks, as if panting for breath, are at this early hour busily hopping about | 
| seen. The ringing crink of the orthopterous insects is made only by 


the fences and roads, and trilling forth their sweet melody.”’ 

When we join the schoolmaster in his rambles the whole fauna 
and flora of the district come in review before us, and many eu- 
rious facts are disclosed and inquiries suggested. Why has the 
goose, a prudent and intelligent bird, been chosen for an emblem 
of folly? We believe it is only by those who speak the English 
tongue that the creature is thus maligned, though the Germans, 
Italians, and others notice its loquacity in their popular sayings. 


Many birds which, during the heat of the | 


The character which we have given to the goose is in France as- | 


signed to the turkey, and apparently with more justice. In 
America wild turkeys are caught by a very simple kind of trap 
called a pen. 

**Tt consists of an inclosure about ten feet square, made with rails resting 
on each other at the corners, covered in also by rails. A hole or passage is 
dug, leading from some distance outside to the midst of the pen, under the 
bottom rail, the part next the rails, within the pen, being covered with a 
board, or with sticks, Corn is then seattered around the hole and within the 
pen: the turkeys follow the corn, eating as they go, until they get into the 
pen; when finds 
round and round, looking for an opening above, but are so stupid that they 
never think of getting out at the hole by which they got in, but remain 


ng themselves inclosed, they endeavour to get out, running | 


there, until the hunter comes, who goes in and knocks them on the head. | 


Many are sometimes taken at once in this way.” 

Mr. Gosse’s neighbourhood abounded in lizards, pretty and 
harmless, though to one of them (agama undulata) has been given 
the formidable name of scorpion. The sassafras is the favourite 
resort of another, the green anolis (anolis bularis) of a bright 
pale-green colour, of about five inches in length, of which two- 
thirds at least are tail. 

‘**T had been inclined to consider the changes of colour attributed to some 


lizards a gross exaggeration, if not a mere fable: but I had recently the | 


satisfaction of witnessing a change of this sort in the present species. The 
children had been chasing a little lizard about the logs of which the school- 
house is built, for some time ; but it manifested great cunning and agility in 
avoiding them, creeping through the many crevices between the logs, being 
sometimes in the school and sometimes on the outside ; they at length caught 
it, however, and brought it to me. It was all over of a brownish-black hue, 
except a line down the back, which was pale dusky. One of the lads told 
me that it was the little green tree-lizard, which had become black from 


being on the dark logs, and that it would turn green again if placed on a 
leaf. This I could not at all believe, though it certainly corresponded with 
that species in size, shape, and general appearance. 


ut as it was easy to 


| drum, and which no doubt inoreases the sound by its vibrations. 





weighs 12,000 pounds ; and to move it to and fro upon a smooth pavement 
by pushing within.” 

The other insect athlete was a large stout asilus (A. Polyphe- 
mus *) densely clethed with yellow hair. 

** 'To my surprise, it carried one of the black piil-chafers (coprobius vol- 
vens) in its mouth, and lew with apparent ease notwithstanding its bur- 
den; an effort of strength which I Trould think, considering the relative 
size and weight of the two insects, truly hereulean, and far beyond that so 
often quoted of a lion carrying off a youug bullock; the insect was flying, 
not crawling. I have since observed this powerful and predacious tly 
ying insects heavier than itself on several occasions, and so well are its 


bee- 





cart 
instincts recognized that it has obtained the common name of the * 
catcher.’ ”’ 

The fame of another American insect is due to its voice, or 
what in insects is equivalent to a voice. This is the katydid— 
not katedid as Mr. Gosse writes the name. 

** The silence of night, which has become proverbial in other countries, in 
this is but a poetical tietion—at least in summertime, A large species of 
eryllus, called provincially the katedid (pterophylla concava), fills the air 
with its nightly music, such as it is. Multitades of them lodge in the trees 
around us, and no sooner has evening waned into night than they tune up 
with their cracked notes, and keep up an incessant ringing during the whole 
night until morning dawns, when they all become silent. This sound has been 
heard but a few weeks, beginning not gradually, but as it were in all places 
at once, or nearly so, and bursting forth into full and vigorous chorus. This 
is, 1 suppose, to be accounted for by a very interesting and remark- 
able fact, that the majority of individuals of any particular species of 
insects attain the yi rfect state almost simultaneously, even to a degree 
of precision scarcely credible; so that a brood seems suddenly to have 
started into existence, where not a single individual had been previously 





} 


the perfected individual, being, it is believed, the sexual call of the male. 
I think it will give you a pretty correct notion of the tone and character 
of the particular concert in question, to fancy a score or two of people with 
shrill voices, divided into pairs, each pair squabbling with each other :—*‘ I 
did!’ * You didn’t!’ ‘I did!’ ‘You didn’t!’ the objurgation maintained 
with the most amusing pertinacity, and without a moment's intermission, 
on every side of you. The performer is a large and handsome gryllus, of a 
bright green hue, somewhat resembling the great green grasshopper of Eng- 
land in size and general appearance, but the outer wings (hemelytra) are 
dilated and oval, and very convex externally, the pair taking nearly the 
form, when closed in a state of repose, of a blown bladder. The antenne are 
of uncommon length and slenderness; but the most singular part of the 
conformation is the musical organs, which are situated one at the base of 
each hemelytron, and forming a part of it, which is turned at a right angle 
to the rest over the back, so that the one shall partly overlap the other. 
The organ consists of a hard glassy ridge in front, which, on being crossed 
by its fellow, creaks sharply, making the crink that is heard in the trees. 
There must, however, be three distinct but rapid crossings to make the 
whole sound represented by the word ‘* Katedid,’ which it can produce as 
quickly as one can pronounce the word. Occasionally it gives but a single 
impulse, which we may call uttering only one syllable of the word, but 
usually the three are heard, then an interval of a second, and again the 
word, and soon. Behind this ridge there is a transparent membrane, which 
appears tightly stretched over a semi-circular rim, Tike the parchment of a 
” 

Is Mr. Gosse acquainted with the pretty lines on the katydid 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes? If not, he will be glad to see them 
here. 

**T love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid ! 
Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In sucha solemn way. 
“*Thou art a female, Katydid ! 

I know it by the trill 
at quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 

I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree,— 

A knot of spinster Katydids,— 
Do Katydids drink tea > 
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‘* O tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do ? 
And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked, too ? 
Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 
I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 
“Dear me! I'll tell you all about 
My fuss with little Jane, 
And Ann, with whom I used to walk 
So often down the Jane, 
And all that tore their locks of black, 
Or wet their eyes of blue,— 
Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 
What did poor Katy do ? 
** Ah no! the living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still, 
The rock shall rend its mossy base 
And thunder down the hill, 
Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word, to tell 
The mystic story of the maid 
Whose name she knows so well. 
** Peace to the ever-murmuring race ! 
And when the latest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wings 
Beneath the Autumn sun, 
Then shall she raise her fainting voice 
And lift her drooping lid, 
And then the child of future years 
Shall hear what Katy did.’ 

The perusal of Mr. Gosse’s book has beguiled the tedium of 
exile which we feel in common with all who are now immured in 
London. We envy those who will read it in grassy nooks or on 
the seaside shingles. 


SAMUEL CROMPTON,* 

To be more or less misunderstood, thwarted, wronged, and per- 
secuted, is the lot of ail inventors, and all great benefactors of 
their kind. The true ee are stoned and the false are pam- 
pered. This has ever been, and probably ever will be, the habit 
of mankind. ‘The men of genius who succumb to the blind 
world’s injustice are a vast majority; the few who surmount it 
generally owe their success to qualities which are not always 
combined with great powers of intellect. This truth is pointedly 
enforced by Mr. French in his interesting memoir of Samuel 
Crompton. 

“The life of Samuel Crompton is commended to working men as a subject 
for serious reflection. Holding up much for their encouragement, there is 
also in it much of warning, as it demonstrates that ability of the highest 
order, even when supported by education, industry, sobriety, and frugality, 
does not exonerate any man from the duty of acquiring a knowledge of his 
fellow-men, and of learning how to deal with them in the business of life. 
His practical disregard of this knowledge was the stumbling block that im- 
peded every action of Samuel Crompton’s life. Had he studied human 
nature with one tithe of the persevering skill and energy with which he de- 


voted himself to his mechanical pursuits, his name would have ranked now | 


among the highest in the nation, and his posterity among the wealthiest of 
its commercial aristocracy.’ 

Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the spinning mule, which 
from first to last has done ten times more to promote the extension 
of the cotton manufacture than all that Arkwright ever planned, 
was born near Bolton, in the year 1753. His parents oceupied a 
small farm in the neighbourhood of that town, and, as was the 
custom in those days, employed their leisure time in carding, 
spinning, and weaving cotton. Till his twenty-first year Samuel 
worked at the loom, spinning his own weft on one of those small 
spinning jennies, which Hargreaves, a native of Blackburn, in- 
vented in 1767. As the character of every man depends much 


upon the way in which the period of boyhood and youth has been | 


spent, Mr. French has wisely given us a glimpse of his hero at 
that early stage. 
A PREMATURE THINKER, 

We do not suppose that at this time our hero had much opportunity for 
reading; but there can be little doubt that at his solitary loom in the old 
mansion he had abundant time for, and in truth acquired then, ‘Ae habit of 
thinking—a habit much less common and much more valuable than is 
usually imagined. Nor can we learn that he had any companions at his 
labour, or that he associated with young people of his own age. His 
mother, though always kind, was strict in discipline and kept him close to 
his work, insisting on a certain length being woven daily. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was natural that Samuel Crompton should become some- 
what prematurely a thinker, and it was not less so that his want of so- 
cial intercourse poeteeet a shyness of manner which adherred to him 
through life. Debarred from company, and accustomed to solitude, he now 
began to have a taste for music ; and in consequence of this was led to the 
first trial of his mechanical skill in making a violin, which he commenced 
learning to play upon. He soon scraped a very intimate acquaintance with 
his fiddle, which became to him truly a bosom friend, proving in after life 
the solace of many a solitary hour, and a source of consolation after many a 
bitter disappointment. With this musical friend he on winter nights prac- 
tised the homely tunes of the time by the dim light of his mother’s kitchen 
fire or thrifty lamp; and in many a summer twilight he wandered contem- 
platively among the green lanes or by the margin of the pleasant brook that 
swept round her romantic old residence. 

This habit of intense thinking, while it fostered his indivi- 
duality, was not calculated to prepare him for fighting the 
battle of life with much probability of success, especially in so 
rough a battle-field as that which Lancashire must have been at 
that period, and still continues to be. Not that he was 
without ambition. Like all self-made men he had doubtless his 
dreams of future greatness and distinction. As Mr. French re- 

* The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor of the Spinning Machine 
called the Mule. By Gilbert J. French. Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and 

0. 


marks,—‘‘ The scientific discoveries of Priestley and Black 
reached him probably in faint whispers only, but they were 
whispers to which his acute ear would be ardently opened. . . . 
Arkwright, whose reputation as an inventor now rung through 
Lancashire, was personally known to him, and had in all proba- 
bility often exercised his tonsorial skill upon his head when prac- 
tising as a barber in Deansgate.” What more natural, under 
these circumstances, than that the thoughtful weaver should turn 
his attention to the solution of that problem upon which the aec- 
tive minds of Lancashire were then so busily engaged—how to 
increase the supply—not of raw cotton, as at the present day— 
but of cotton yarn :— 
THE HALL-I’-TH'’-WOOD WHEELS. 

It was in the year 1774, Samuel Crompton being then only twenty-one 
years of age, that he commenced the construction of the spinning machine 
which was ultimately called the ‘‘mule,” but which for many years was 
known by the name of the “ Hall-i’-th’-Wood Wheels; ” -and it took him 
five entite years to bring his improvement to maturity. During this time 
he worked alone, having no companion in his labours, and, so far as we can 
learn, no one in his confidence to whom he could look for sympathy or as- 
sistance. His own account of this period of his life is thus briefly stated :— 
** The next five years had this addition added to my labour as a weaver, oc- 
casioned by the imperfect state of cotton spinning, viz., a continual endea- 
vour to realize a more perfect principle of spinning; and though often 
baftled T as often venue the attempt, and at length succeeded to my ut- 
most desire at the expense of every shilling I had in the world.” It must 
be clearly seen that the labour he bestowed, and the time he spent in seek- 
ing after this desired improvement, was an addition to his regular every- 
day work ; and in his enthusiasm he did not seruple to deprive himself of 
many of the usual hours of rest. Indeed this it was which first called the 
attention of his family and neighbours to his proceedings. Strange and un- 
| accountable sounds were heard in the old Hall at most untimely hours; 
lights were seen in unusual places; and a rumour became current that the 
place was haunted. Samuel was however soon discovered to be himself the 
embodied spirit (of cxvention) which had caused much fear and trouble to 
his family ; even when relieved from the alarm of a ghost, they yet found 
that they had among them a conjuror ! for such was the term applied in 
contempt to inventors in those days, and indeed for a long time afterwards, 

THE MACHINE-BREAKERS. 

Just as Samuel Crompton was on the very eve of completing his tirst 
mule in 1779, and anxiously desirous to test it by putting it to actual work, 
the Blackburn spinners and weavers who had previously driven poor Har- 
greaves from his home were again excited to renew their former riotous pro- 
ceedings, their own ignorant prejudices against machinery being increased 
by the erroneous opinions of many of the middle and upper classes who now 
entertained the greatest possible dread of the changes in trade and manu- 
facture which they saw approaching. Every jenny for many miles round 
Blackburn was destroyed, excepting such aly as had less than twenty 
spindles. When this storm was raging Samuel took his new machine to 
pieces and concealed the various parts in a loft or garret near the clock in 
the old Hall. There they remained hid for many weeks ere he dared to put 
them together again. But in the course of the same year the Hall-i'- i. 
Wood wheel was completed, and the yarn spun upon it used for the manu- 
facture of muslins of an extremely fine and delicate texture, 

About this period Samuel Crompton married, and, with the 
assistance of his wife, he continued to spin cotton yarn upon his 
new machine of so fine a quality as to command fabulous prices 
throughout Lancashire. The p Minas for the new yarn was so 
great, however, that they could not supply one-tenth part of what 
their customers required. The consequence was that the Hall-i’- 
th’-Wood—an old mansion near Bolton, in which Crompton then 
resided—was besieged by manufacturers and weavers, most of 
| whom came to purchase yarn, but many persons also through 
| curiosity to find out the wonderful process by which it was pro- 
| duced. ‘ All kinds of stratagems were practised to obtain ad- 
| mission to the house ; and when this was denied, many climbed up 
to the windows outside by the aid of harrows and ladders to loo 
in at the machine. Crompton erected a screen to protect himself 
| from this kind of observation, but even that did not at all times 
serve the intended purpose. One inquisitive adventurer is said 
to have ensconced himself for some days in the cockloft, where he 
watched Samuel at work, through a gimlet-hole pierced through 
the ceiling. Among other persons who tried to get at Crompton’s 
secret was the celebrated Richard Arkwright, who is said to have 
| taken advantage of the inventor's absence on one occasion to make 











.| a clandestine visit to the Hall-i’-th’- Wood. 


Soon after Arkwright’s visit, Crompton came to the conclusion 
that it would be best to give up his invention to the public. 
‘“‘ At the urgent solicitations and hberal but deceitful promises of 

numerous neighbouring manufacturers, he surrendered to them 
not only the secret of the principle upon which he spun the much 
prized yarn, but the machine itself upon which the operation was 
performed.” His reward for doing so was a paltry subscription 
of some sixty or seventy pounds, A few years later an excellent 
offer was made to him by the first Sir Robert Peel, who was at 
that time a member of the Bolton firm of Peel, Ainsworth, and 
Co., who made two attempts to secure the services of Crompton, 
first of all by the offer of a lucrative situation of trust in his 
establishment, and afterwards by an offer of partnership. ‘* Both 
of these offers Mr. Crompton declined, partly it is believed from 
a somewhat morbid desire for independence that clung to him 
through life, partly from a jealous suspicion of persons in superior 
social position, caused by the cruel treatment he received when 
he surrendered his first mule.” lene a 

The subsequent story of Crompton’s life is one which inspires 
regret to find so worthy a man so ill rewarded “for all his labour 
under the sun.” We have already adverted to the causes of his 
ill suecess, He did not understand the great secret of success in 
life—that no amount of originality will atone for want of know- 
ledge of the world. May we not even say that the man of great 
originality would require a larger amount of knowledge of the 
world than ordinary men, whereas he generally has less. 
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Mr. French has made an admirable volume of biography out of 
very scanty materials. The occasional notices he has given of the 
mode of life in Bolton during the latter part of the last century, 
the transition era of the factory age, are interesting and valuable 
as contributions to the history of provincial life and manners. 
Bolton has good reason to be proud of Crompton, and it must be 
gratifying to the inhabitants of that thriving town to find that the 
task of giving to the world a good biography of one whose name 
will be inscribed in the list of the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind, has been so worthily performed by a fellow-townsman. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Our standard literature has this week been enriched by a handsome 
edition of Mitroy’s Poems in two volumes, with notes by Thomas 
Keightley, and an introductory volume from the same scholarly pen, 
containing an account of the poct’s Lirr, Orrntons, anv Wrirrncs. 

Of the Lrrriz Tovr rx Iretanp illustrated by John Leech we say, 
buy it, or else beg, borrow, or steal it. 


Among the other books of the week there are two which we propose | 


to review as soon as possible. These are Mr. Trollope’s Tuscany 1x 


1849 anv tv 1859, and Srarxs rrom a Locomorrve by Colonel Fuller, 


author of “ Belle Brittan.” Stonehenge’s handsome and useful book, Tue 
Snot-Gun anv Srortrne Rite, has appeared just in the nick of time. 
Books. 

The Poems of John Milton, with Notes, by Thomas Keightley. 
volumes, 

An Account of the Life, Opinion, and Writings of John Milton. 
troduction to ‘* Paradise Lost,” by Thomas Keightley. 

A Little Tour in Ireland. Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, 
Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c. Byan Oxonian. With 
Illustrations by John Leech. 

Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859, By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

Sparks from a Locomotive ; or, Life and Liberty in Europe. 
** Belle Brittan’s Letters.” 

The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle; and the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &e., used 
with them in the various kinds of shooting and trapping. By Stonehenge, 
Author of “ British Rural Sports.” Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

Some Memorials of Renée of Franee, Duchess of Ferrara. 

Shifting Scenes in Theatrical Life. By Eliza Winstanley, Comedian. 

Dottings of Lounger. By Frank Fowler, Author of ‘“‘ Southern Lights and 
Shadows.” * 

The Slave's Champion ; or the Life, Deeds, and Historical Days of William 
Wilberforce. Written in commemoration of the Centenary of his Birthday. 
By the Author of “ The Popular Harmony of the Bible,” &c. , 

Raised to the Peerage. A Novel. By Mrs. Octavius Freire Owen. 
volumes. 

First French Class-Book, By Jules Caron, 

The Rivals : a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

New Eprrtoys. 

Poplar House Academy. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.” Second edition, 

The Comic Shetch-Book ; or, Sketches and Recollections. By John Poole, Esq., 
Author of ** Paul Pry,” &c. 

Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 
Chronicles of the Borough of Fendie. 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c. 

A Tribute to Hydropathy. By Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. 

The Tourist’s Handbook for Ireland. 1859. 
ginal illustrations by Mahony. 

Mars. 


A_ New Map of Tasmania and the Adjacent Islands, from Surveys and 
Drawings prepared expressly for this work at the office of the Survey De- 
partment, by James Sprent, Surveyor-General. 


New Mar. 

The only accurate map of Tasmania and the adjacent islands ever 
published is that which has just been issued by Mr. Stanford, under 
Government authority. It has been engraved by Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston of Edinburgh, from surveys and drawings prepared expressly 
for the work by the Surveyor-General of Tasmania. It is in four shects, 
making together a surface of five fect four inches by four feet, and is laid 
down on a scale of five milesto an inch. We congratulate Mr. Stanford 
on the production of so finely finished and so authentic a work. 


In two 


With an In- 


In three 


Including some 
By the Author of ‘* Passages in the 


Third edition. 
Seventh year’s edition. 100 ori- 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Messrs. Smith and Elder's long-talked-of monthly journal is at length 
announced for publication. 
We hear that a new weekly periodical of a novel character is in active 
preparation. It will combine the best features of a Literary Miscellany 
with those of a companion or index to the newspapers. Among the con- 





By the Author of | 





tributors will be Messrs, Sala, Albany Fonblanque, Gerald Massey, Miss | 


L. 8. Costello, Miss Power, the Brothers Brough, Messrs. Dudley 
Costello, W. C. Bennett, C. 8. Cheltnam, Lascelles Wraxall, &e. The 
title proposed is, we understand, the comprehensive one of “ Everybody's 
Journal.” It will be illustrated by eminent artists. clic 

There is room for a new periodical, and, as the forthcoming one will 
be under able management, its prospects are very good. 

The third volume of Prince Albert de Broglie’s ‘“ Histoire de I’ Eglise 
au quatriéme siécle”’ is on the eve of publication. 





Tue Periopicats rox SerreMBer. 

In May 1854, previous to the invasion of the Crimea, two British 
officers were sent into Syria on a horse-purchasing expedition, and one 
of them relates the result in Blackwood in a style not to be matched by 
one dilettante traveller in a thousand. It is a moot question whether or 
not Buffon said, “The style is the man himself”; but if he did not, 
we will say itof this unknown writer. In every line of his we recognise 
the quick sure glance of the soldier; the fine bridle hand of the accom- 
plished rider ; the clear judgment of the man who, knowing all the points 
of a horse, can easily take the measure of other animals, human included ; 
and the superb impassibility to humbug of one who having proved too 
sharp for Yorkshire jockeys, has shown that it would be lost labour to 

to bamboozle him by any false rhetoric, whether literary or verna- 
eular. Very short work he makes of the romance of modern Syria. 
With all his decisiveness of tone, he is not a slave to professional prej u- 
dices. He was greatly struck by the Bedouin fashion of riding without a 
a —_e — t without a bridle ; and these are some of his reflections on 
ubject. 





‘¢ Our manége riders have a great idea of the direct mechanical power 
which they have over the horse, as opposed to the indirect power obtained 
by acting upon his will through the medium of his intelligence. They 
‘aid,’ they ‘support,’ they ‘ balanee,’ they ‘ collect’ him; by the action 
of bit and leg they induce a earriage which confers upon him an agility 
which he would never have possessed without ; in short, they render the 
animal so much assistance that it becomes doubtful whether Colonel Green- 
wood was not mistaken when he laid it down as an axiom, ‘that the horse 
carries the rider, and not the rider the horse.’ 

‘The Anazeh, bitless, and almost reinless, destitute of the very main- 
spring of all this mechanism, with his horse as uncontrolled in his carriage 
as a wild animal—beats them. Now, if their system is really as efficient as 
they believe it—if they really have these powers in their hands, and are 
yet beaten by a man destitute of them, or at the best possessing them im- 
perfectly—it is clear that they must labour under some counterbalancing 
inferiority somewhere. Where does this inferiority lie? Not, certainly, 
in the power of inflicting pain, for the Englishman rides with gigantic curbs, 
and the Anazeh with an inefficient halter. Does it lie in the moral ascen- 
dancy of the rider over the horse? If so, our manége riders must stand 
low in that great quality of a horseman, when compared with the Arab. 

‘© To a certain extent I believe this to be the case. As I have said before, 
I believe the Englishman to be inferior to the Oriental in point of temper. 
But it may be doubted whether his natural inferiority is so great as fully 
toexplain why, possessing so powerful a system, he yet rises no higher in 
the scale of horsemanship. And precisely as you choose to raise your 
estimate of his natural capacity, must you lower your estimate of his 
system; until, finally, if you shall determine to rate the English capacity 
as equal to that of the Anazeh, you must lower the English system of 
‘ aiding’ the horse by mechanical power to something less than the similar 
powers of ‘aid’ possessed by the Anazeh—which, considering that the 
latter has not a bridle, cannot be great. 

‘I think myself that a comparison between our manége riders and the 
Arab does not assign to the former a position so perfectly triumphant and 
satisfactory but that they might venture on an experiment or two to see if 
they could not mend it.’ And the channel into which I should be inclined 
to turn experiment would be this: To ascertain whether the direct power 
of the rider over the horse has not been much overrated, and whether an 
exaggerated belief in it has not led our riders to waste their efforts on the 
body of the horse, when they ought to have been directing them upon the 
mind. 

** As I donot wish to give exaggerated ideas of the powers of the Bedouin 
horseman, I will state more clearly in what I consider his agen | over 
our manége rider to consist. Put the latter inside the four walls ofa 
school, or even in an “ open manége” where the horse has been schooled 
till the very aspeet of the ground has become associated in his mind with 
‘right turn’ and ‘left turn’; in fact, put him in a place where the in- 
fluence of habit and the absence of extraneous excitement combine 
to dispose the horse’s mind to obedience; and he will ride with a 
precision and dexterity which the Anazeh may or may not be able to equal. 
Fomme saw him exhibit under cireumstances in any degree similar, and 
therefore cannot speak to this point. But get the same rider into the open 
country ; make him put up his horse’s temper by a sharp gallop on the 
turf; then tell him to repeat his riding-school feats, and watch the result. 
See how frequently the scene becomes one of plunging and fighting against 
the bit on the part of the horse, and of pulling and hauling on that of the 
rider: observe the unwilling and imperfect obedience rendered to such a 
horseman, and then compare him with the Anazeh, wheeling and sweeping 
like a swallow on the wing, as if man and beast were inspired by one will. 
Then it is that you see that the Arab is a real rider, and the other a sehool 
rider in the fullest acceptation of the term—good in the school, and good 
for nothing out of it. 

‘““IfI speak disrespectfully of English horsemanship, I must be understood 
to refer only to that particular style which our manége riders attempt. The 
Englishman seems unable to command that instantaneous and willing 
obedience which tell in single combat, and which make the horse to the 
rider as the boxer’s legs are to the boxer. But if it is a question of going 
straight ahead, of taking a horse headlong over every obstacle with a skill 
mingled with perfect recklessness of both the rider's neck and the horse’s, 
1 never saw the nation—Parthians, or Medes, or Elamites, or the dwellers 
in Messopotamia—that was fit to ‘ hold a candle to him.’ ” 

Captain Speke’s “ Journal of a Cruise on the Taganyika Lake, Central 
Africa”’ is an invaluable record of geographical discovery ; and the se- 
cond part of the paper on “ Fleets and Navies,” is deserving of close at- 
tention. The writer suggests grave doubts of the capacity of the steam 
ram to accomplish all that is expected of her. 

Lord Macaulay wrote an essay to vindicate the much-befouled reputa- 
tion of Machiavelli, and a writer in Fraser has undertaken to refute 
the vindication. His lordship’s theory is that “ the Prince” was written 
in a spirit of bitter irony by an indignant lover of virtue; the magazine 
writer maintains that Machiavelli’s sole purpose was to please Lorenzo 
di Medici, and obtain a place; and that he wrote as a hard practical 
man, who believed that virtue, however theorctically commendable, was 
a source of weakness and danger to those who took it with them into the 
world’s struggles. Mr. Cairnes contributes an interesting ‘‘ Essay to- 
wards an Experimental Solution of the Gold Question.” Dr. Mayo 
breaks a lance with Mr. Buckle upon three tenets propounded in the 
latter’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in England.” The remainder of this 
not very lively number consists chiefly of reviews of books and the con- 
tinuations of two stories. 

Whilst the Universal Review is running a gallant race with the Quar- 
terlies, and outstripping many of them, it has begun, like the Revue des 
Dieux Mondes, to mingle works of fiction with the usual matter of a re- 
view. Inthe present number we have the first part of a story, “ A 
Great Mistake,” which promises to be a great success. 

A quelque chose malheur est bon. If any one desires special proof 
of this axiom, let him read “ A Gouty Subject,” in Bentley, and he will 
be filled with admiration of the gout as a provoker of wit and eloquence. 


Here is a literary curiosity—a lost flower of Scottish song recovered 
in Arabia! A correspondent of Notes and Queries asks: “Can any ad- 
mirer of the songs of Scotland afford any information regarding the 
following ballad, which I found in MS. amongst some old family papers ; 
and which, I believe, does not exist in any published collection >— 

“*¢ QO! whar got ye that auld crooked penny ? 
For ane o’ bricht goud wad ye niffer wi’ me? 
Richt fou are baith ends o’ my green silken wallet, 
And high are my wa’s, ower in Bonny Dundee.’ 
“Oh! gin I saw the dear laddie that had it, 
Wha, when we were bairnies twa, geid it to me, 
For a’ the bricht goud in your green silken wallet, 
I never wad niffer my crooked bawbee.’ 
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““* OQ! whar got ye that auld worsted plaidie ? 
A mantle o’ satin is fitter for ye. 
I'll elead ye in satin, and mak ye a lady, 
Gin ye'd gang wi’ me to Bonnie Dundee.’ 
“* ¢ Ye may clead me in satin and mak me a lady 
And tak me ower heartless to Bonny Dundee, 
But my heart neither satin nor goud can procure ye, 
I sell’t it lang syne for this crooked bawbee.’ ” 
** YEMEN,” 
** Aden, 10th July 1859.” 


LEIGH HUNT. 


A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE, 


Leigh Hunt was born in Southgate, Middlesex, on the 19th October, 
i784, in the midst of “ the truly English scenery” which he loved before 
all other. His father, a “ Barbadian born,” had been an American 
barrister in Philadelphia; when the revolution broke out he remained 
staunch to the king, as beeame the traditions of the family, which were 
that they were descended from Tory cavalicrs who fled to the West 
Indies from the tyranny of Cromwell. To avoid persecution from the 
Republicans the family in the person of Leigh Hunt’s father recrossed 
the Atlantic, again fugitive loyalists; and in England the American 
barrister (or attorney, for in the States both arein one) became a 
clergyman. He also became tutor to Mr. Leigh (nephew of the Duke of 
Chandos), after whom the poet had his second name, for he was baptised 
James Henry Leigh Hunt, though he soon dropped the first names and 
never used them in public. “ Illness, imagination, and an ultra-tender 
and anxious rearing’ made him a nervous child, full of timid fancies 
and sensitive to superstitious fears. The circumstances of Leigh Hunt's 
childhood are thus told by himself. 

“In the world of literature and art, Goldsmith and Johnson had gone; 
Cowper was not yet much known; the most prominent poets were Hayley 
and Darwin; the most distinguished prose-wniter, Gibbon. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was in his decline, so was Horace Walpole. The Kembles had come 
up in the place of Garrick. There were excellent comic actors in the 
persons of Edwin, Lewis, young Bannister, Xe. They had O'Keeffe, an 
original humourist, to write for them. I have already noticed the vocal 
portion of the theatres. Miss Burney, afterwards Madame d’Arblay, sur- 








prised the reading world with her entertaining, but somewhat vu 
novels ; and Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and a then anonymous 
author, Robert Bage (who wrote ‘ Hermsprong,’ and ‘ Man as He Is’), de- 


lighted liberal politicians with theirs. Mrs. Inchbald was also a successful 
dramatist; but her novels, which were written in a style to endure, were 
her chief merits.” 

He was educated at Christ's Hospital. Coleridge and Lamb, after- 
wards his associates and friends, left the school not long before he entered 
it. He received at this institution a sound, healthy, classical training, of 
which he always spoke and wrote with respect. Many of his holidays 
at this time were spent in the gallerics and in the house of the painter, 
Benjamin West, who was connected with his mother’s family, and who 
was gracious to the young lad. Shortly after he left school he published 
a volume of Juvenile verses; they were, we believe, but trivial, and 
gave little promise of his matured powers. His first appearance as a 
critic and essayist was in the Zrered/er, an evening paper, now, and 
long since, incorporated with the Glode. In the year 1805 his brother, 
John Hunt, set up a paper called the ers, to which Leigh Hunt be- 
came theatrical critic. The town was startled by the independent, 
scholarly criticism of the young writer, for at that time to praise Kemble 
and the young Roscius (as Master Betty was called) was a religion, and 
to praise all actors was made pleasant by dinners and cajolery. Leigh 
Hunt, a young man of twenty, kept free from both; spoke his mind 
freely, and made a sensation. 

In 1808 Leigh Hunt and his brother John set up the Eraminer. Its 
objects were “to assist in producing Reform in Parliament, liberality of 
opinion in gencral (especially freedom from superstition), and a fusion of 
literary taste into all subjects whatsoever.’ Bonaparte at that time was 
at the height of his power; the French Empire had reached its full ex- 
tent; three of Napoleon's brothers were on thrones, and his sister was 
Queen of Naples. A slight dramatic sketch appeared in the first number 
of the Lraniner ; it is now half a century old, yet not without a kind of 
parallelism to the European situation of today, when we have a Napoleon 
in his Cabinet disposing of thrones :— 

** NAPOLEON IN HIS CABINET, 
* Scenzr.—A Cabinet at St. Cloud. 

** NAPOLEON. [ Reminating be fore a fire and grasping a poker.) 
waits there ? 

** Le M. May it please your Majesty, your faithful soldier, Le Meurtrier. 

“Nap. Tell Sultan Mustapha that he is the last of the Sultans. 

“Le M. Ye 8, sire, 

* Nar. And, hark ye—desire the King of Holland to come to me directly. 

“Lx M. Yes, sire. 

“ Nap. And the King of Westphalia.—[.4s/¢] I must tweak Jerome by 
the nose a little, to teach him dignity. 


W ho 


“Le M. [With hesitation.] M. Champagny, sire, waits to know your 
Majesty’s pleasure respecting the King of Sweden. 
* Nap. Oh—tell him, I'll let the boy alone for a month or two. And | 


stay, Le Meurtrier; go to the editor of the Moniteur, and tell him to de- 
throne the Queen of Portugal.—Spain’s dethronement is put otf to next 
year. Where's Bienseance ? 
[Exit Le Mevrrnien, and enter BIENSEANCE. 
‘* Bren. May it please your august Majesty, Bienseance is before you. 
** Nar. Fetch me General F.’s head, and a cup of coffee. 
“Bren. [Smiling with devotion.) Every syllable uttered by the great 
Napoleon convinces Frenchmen that he is their father. 
[ Exit BrensEANCE. 
“Nar. [Meditating with ferocity.) After driving the Turks out of Eu- 
rope | pokes the fire), I must anmhilate England [gires a furious poke) ; 
but first—I shall overrun India ; then I shall request America and Africa 
to put themselves under my protection ; and after making that great jackass, 
the Russian Emperor, one of my tributaries, crown myself emperor of the 
east—west—north—and south. Then I must have a balloon army, of which 
Garnerin shall be field-marshal; for I must positively take possession of 
the comet, because it makes a noise. That will assist me to conquer the 
solar system; and then I shall go with my army to the other systems; and 
then—I think—I shall go to the devil. ——” 
Before be ming editor of the Eraminer, Leigh Hunt had been ap- 
inted a clerk in the War Office—but he soon resigned the situation. 
ndecd, his uncompromising opposition to the Court and the Ministry 





would have compelled the step if his own disinclination for office drudgery 
had not dictated it. 

In 1809, the second year of his editorship, he got married. In his Au- 
tobiography he thus alludes to this event :— 

“I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, my companions, my verses ; 
and I had never ceased to be ready to fall in love with the first tender- 
hearted damsel that should encourage me, Now it was a fair charmer, and 
now a brunette ; now a girl who sang, and now a girl who danced; now one 
who was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care for nothing, or for 
everything, or was a good friend, or good sister, or a good daughter. With 
this last, who completed her conquest by reading verses better than I 
ever yet heard, [ ultimately became wedded for life; and she reads verses 
better than ever to this day, especially some that shall be nameless,” 

In his newspaper life he soon became acquainted with the leading lite- 
rary men of the time—Thomas Campbell, Theodore Hook, Matthews, 
James and Horace Smith, and many others, with all of whom Leigh 
Hunt, bright-eyed, young, eager, “ gentle and not fearful,” became 
a general favourite. His comments on the scandalous sale of commis- 
sions by Mrs, Clarke (the protégée of the Duke of York), brought down 
on the paper a prosecution which was dropped when the House of Com- 
mons took up the whole case, Another prosecution was instituted for an 
article, the “libellous” part of which consisted solely of the words— 

‘* Of all monarchs since the Revolution the sugcessor of George the Third 
will have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.’’ 

This prosecution also fell through when the Morning Chronicle, which 
had copied the article and which was prosecuted first, was acquitted. A 
third prosecution against the Zwvaminer was for copying an article 
against military flogging ; in this case the trial came on, but the Hunts 
were acquitted. About this time Leigh Hunt associated himself with 
Lamb, Barnes (afterwards of the Times), Dr. Aikin, and others, in a 
quarterly review called the Reflector ; it died after its fourth number. 
In it Leigh Hunt wrote his Feast of the DPoets, a satire in verse ; he 
lashed his contemporaries in a light, but stinging style, and called out 
much personal hatred against himself. But the interest of this passage 
of arms was soon lost in the publication of an article on the Prince 
Regent in the Evaminer of May 22, 1812. The article thus com- 
menced :— 

“The Prince Regent is still in everybody's mouth ; and, unless he és as 
insensible to biting as to bantering, a delicious time he has of it in that re- 
morseless ubiquity! If a person takes in a newspaper, the first thing he 
does, when he looks at it, is to give the old groan and say, ‘ Well! what of 
the Prince Regent now!’ If he goes out after breakfast, the first friend he 
meets is sure to begin talking about the Prince Regent; and the two al- 
ways separate with a shrug. He who is lounging along the street will take 
your arm, and turn back with you to expatiate on the Prince Regent ; and 
he in a hurry, who is skimming the other side of the way, halloes out as he 
goes, ‘ Fine things these, of the Prince Regent!’ You can seareely pass by 
two people talking together, but you shall hear the words ‘ Prince Regent’ ; 
—‘if the Prince Regent has done that, he must be—’ or such as ‘the 
Prince Regent and Lord Yar—’ the rest escapes in the distance. At dinner the 
Prince Regent quite eclipses the goose or the calf’s-head; the tea-table, 
of course, rings of the Prince Regent; if the company go to the theatre to 


| see The Hypocrite, or the new farce of Turn Out, they cannot help thinking 


of the Prince Regent ; and, as Dean Swift extracted philosophical meditation 
from a broomstick, so it would not be surprising if any serious person, in 
going to bed, should find in his very nightcap something to remind him 
of the merits of the Prinec Regent.” 

It replics thus to the Morning Post, which had affected contempt tor 
the guests at a public dinner where the Regent’s health was received 
with hisses, 

‘The same page, which contained the specimen of contempt above-men- 
tioned, contained also a set of wretched common-place lines in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and English, /éteral/y addressing the Prince Regent in the 
following terms, among others :—‘ You are the Glory of the people,’—‘ You 
are the Drotector of the arts,’-—‘You are the Mecenas of the age,’— 
‘Wherever you appear you conquer all hearts, wipe away tears, excite de- 
sive and love, and win beauty towards you,’—‘ You breathe eloguence,’— 
‘You inspire the Graces,’—‘ You are Adonis ix loveliness !’ Thus gifted, 
it proceeds in English,— 

*** Thus gifted with each grace of mind, 
Born to delight and bless mankind ; 
Wisdom, with Pleasure in her train, 
Great Prince! shall signalize thy reign: 
To Honour, Virtue, Truth allied; 

The nation’s safeguard and its pride ; 
With monarchs of immortal fame 
Shall bright renown enrol the name.’ 

“What person, unacquainted with the true state of the case, would 
imagine, in reading these astounding eulogies, that this * Glory of the 
people’ was the subject of millions of shrugs and reproaches!—that this 
‘ T’rotector of the arts’ had named a wretched foreigner his historical 
painter, in disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of his own country- 
men !—that this *.Meeenas of the age’ patronized not a single deserving 
writer !—that this ‘ Breather of eloquence’ could not say a few decent ex- 
tempore words—if we are to judge, at least, from what he said to his regi- 
ment on its embarkation for Portugal—that this ‘ Conqueror of hearts’ was 
the disappointer of hopes !—that this ‘ Exciter of desire’ (bravo! Messieurs 
of the Jost !) this ‘ ddonis in loveliness’ was a <r man of fifty !—in 
short, that this delightful, blissful, wise, pleasurable, honourable, virtuous, 
true, and ‘mmortal prince, was a violator of his word, a libertine, over head 
and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the companion of gamblers 
and demireps, a man who fies just closed half a century without one single 
claim on the gtatitude of his country, or the respect of posterity. 

For this article Leigh Hunt and his brother John were indicted, con- 
victed, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, in separate prisons, 
and each to pay a fine of 500/, Leigh Hunt was imprisoned in Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol, one of the old-fashioned dreary buildings, wretched 
in every way. He was soon allowed, however, to purchase alleviations ; 
and when, on account of ill-health, he was removed into the infirmary, 
he made his rooms bright with pretty papering, but more with his own 
cheerfulness. He thus speaks of it himself :— 

“The infirmary was divided into four wards, with as many small rooms 
attached to them; The two upper wards were occupied, but t e two on the 
floor had never been used ; al one of these, not very providently = I had 
not yet learned te think of money) I turned into a noble room. I papered 
the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling coloured with clouds and 
sky; the barred windows I sereened with Venetian blinds; and when my 
book-cases were set up with their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made 
their appearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room on that side the 
water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked at the door, to see 
come in and stare about him. ‘he surprise on issuing from the Borough, 
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and passing through the avenues of a gaol, was dramatic. Charles Lamb 
declared there was no other such room, except in a fairy tale. 

“But I another surprise, which was a garden. There was a 
little yard outside the room, railed off from another belonging to the neigh- 
bouring ward. This yard I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a 
trellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even con- 
trived to have a grass-plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young trees. 
There was an apple-tree, from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to be perfect. Thomas 
Moore, who came to see me with Lord Byron, told me he had seen no such 
heart’s-ease. I bought the Parnaso Italiano while in prison, and used 
often to think of a passage in it, while looking at this miniature piece of 
horticulture :— 

* * Mio picciol orto, 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato.” 
“** My little garden, 
To me thou’rt vineyard, field, and meadow, and wood.’ 
Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under an awning. In 
autumn, my trellises were hung with scarlet-runners, which added to the 
flowery investment. I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to 
think myself hundreds of miles off.”’ 

His wife and children were allowed to be with him, and his eldest 
daughter Mary (since dead) was born in prison. However lightened 
his prison time was by such company, and the troops of friends whom 
his martyrdom for truth brought around him, he suffered severely in 
mind (especially when the last summer of his stay his family removed 
to Brighton), and his bodily health never recovered the long confinement. 
It confirmed in him a reluctance to stir about, which was partly the 
result of constitutional weakness, but which the two years’ habit made 
a second nature. He came out of prison in February 1815. In this 

he first became acquainted with Byron and with Wordsworth. He 
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‘ear 
had defended Wordsworth inthe Examiner from the attacks of his many | 


critics. 

In 1816 Leigh Hunt’s longest and most ambitious poem, the Story of 
Rimini, was published. The tale is the well-known one of Francesca of 
Rimini and Paulo her husband's brother, her own lover. Dante makes 
Francesca tell, in a few lines, the story of her fall; Leigh Hunt gives 
the whole tale. Francesca is given away by her father to the Lord of 
Rimini, but he, who is deformed, sends his brother Paulo, a young hand- 
some cavalier, to escort home his bride. At first the bride takes Paulo for 
her betrothed, and when she learns her error it is toolate. But the mar- 
i son. Her fall is told by Leigh Hunt in lines not unworthy to 
side Dante’s more simple, statuesque grandeur. 

** Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 
The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before, 

The other on the table, half enwreath’d 

In the thick tresses over which she breath’d. 

So sat she fix’d, and so observ’d was she 

Of one, who at the door stood tenderly,— 
Paulo,—who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where, 
Had thought she was in tears, and found, that day, 
His usual efforts vain to keep away. 

Twice had he seen her since the Prince was gone, 
On some small matter needing unison ; 

Twice linger’d, and convers’d, and grown long friends ; 
But not till now where no one else attends.— 

* May I come in?’ said he ;—it made her start,— 
That smiling voice ;—she colour’d, press’d her heart 
A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone said,~-‘ O yes, certainly.’ 
There’s wont to be, at conscious times like these, 
An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

As if to seem so, were to be, secure. 

With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 
With this sat down to read the self-same book, 
And Paulo, by degrees, gently embrac’d 

With one permitted arm her Savsly waist ; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 
Came with a touch together thrillingly, 

And o’er the book they hung, and ~~ said, 
And every lingering page grew longer as they read. 

** As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their colour change, they came upon the part 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame long nurst, 

Smil’d upon Launcelot, when he kiss’d her first :— 
That touch, at last, through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turn’d, scarce knowing what he did, 

Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 

And kiss’d her, mouth to mouth, all in a tremble.— 
Oh then she wept,—the poor Francesca wept ; 

And pardon oft he pray’d; and then she swept 

The tears away, and look’d him in the face, 

And, well as words might save the truth disgrace, 
She told him all, up to that very hour, 

The father’s guile, th’ undwelt-in bridal bower,— 
And wish’d for wings on which they two might soar 
Far, far away, as doves to their own shore, 

With claim from none.—That day they read no more.” 

The last words are translated from Dante. Francesca telling her story 
herself says— 


nage 
stand 


* Quel giorno non legemmo pid avanti.”’ 

Leigh Hunt at this time lived in Hampstead, where Shelley, who 
through life loved him with a brother's love, first visited him. 
this time also he first knew Keats. 

After publishing some miscellaneous poems and translations in a volume 
entitled Foliage, Leigh Hunt started the Jxdicator. Of all the periodicals 
that for the last hundred years have taken up the ré/e of Addison’s and 
Steele’s delightful serials, none was ever so successful. Leigh Hunt 
possessed all the a for editing such a paper; he was genial, 
scholarly, many-sided, and catholic in taste. 

In 1821 Leigh Hunt visited Italy, partly to recruit his health, partly 
to see Shelley, and with the intention of joining Shelley and Byron in a 
periodical called the Liberal. 
came to a sad and bitter 7 through the sudden death of Shelley, and 
a quarrel with Lord Byron. Leigh Hunt incurred much odium some 
time after by publishing a volume — in which Byron’s life in Italy 
was perhaps too frankly criticised. While residing at Florence after the 
decease of the Lidera’, Hunt translated Redi’s Bacco in Toscana, with a 


About | a - - : 
| ground, Mr. C. Kean discourses so pleasantly, that we rather give his 


It was actually started, but the union | 


| Real Life, sclected and translated, 





| poetical drama. 


spirit and suczess surprising to many who had thought the original too 
Italian to fit easily or happily in any other dress. 

On his return to England, Hunt went to live at Highgate (1828), and 
wrote here the greater part of The Companion—a series in continuation of 
the Indicator. He also published anonymously (he was unpopular at 
the time with the Tory critics who lorded it over literature, and the pub- 
lisher would not allow him to put his name to it) a novel called Sir 
Ralph Esher, It is a fictitious autobiography of the time of the second 
Charles, and though not powerful as a novel, gives a good picture of the 
time. A second edition of it was published in 1850. From Highgate he 
removed to Epsom, and from Epsom to Brompton, and while living there 
he conducted for some time a little daily paper of his own, consisting but 
of four folio pages, and always containing a notice of a play or a new 
book. The constant labour of this undertaking was too much for him, 
and his health again gave way. He soon afterwards wrote (still in bad 
health) for The True Sun, an evening paper, in the office of which he 
first became acquainted with Laman Blanchard. Le shortly after re- 
moved to Chelsea, (where he met Thomas Carlyle,) and set up Zhe London 
Journal—a very successful precursor to such periodicals as Chambers and 
the Household Words of our own time. He lived for seven years in 
Chelsea, and wrote amongst other things during his residence there, 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen, (published 1835,) a pocm of considerable 
power, showing the horrors of war. 

Leigh Hunt wrote in all five plays—Zhe Legend of Florence (which 
had some success at its first appearance, but which was not fitted for the 
stage), Lovers’ Amazements, which was acted within the last eighteen 
months at the Lyceum ; and three other pieces never acted. 

From Chelsea, shortly after he received (1847) a pension of 2002. a 
year from the Queen, Leigh Hunt removed to Kensington, where he 
wrote the best of his critical productions—two volumes (1844 and 1846), 
entitled Wit and Humour and Imagination and Fancy. They were com- 
posed of extracts from the English literature of all time, interspersed with 
commentaries full of thought and fine taste. Of a somewhat similar 
kind was his Book for a Corner (1849), while in The Town (1848), he 
brought his genial wit to lighten antiquarian details. During the last 
seven years Leigh Hunt resided at Hammersmith. Here he wrote The 
Religion of the Heart (1853), “a manual of faith and duty ’’—an attempt 
to suggest a ritual for unbigoted believers of all creeds—and The Old 
Court Suburb (1855), a pleasant history of Kensington. Amongst other 
literary works not already mentioned were an edition of the Dramatic 
Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanhrugh, and Farquhar ; The Palfrey, 
a ‘Love Story of Old Times 1842; One Hundred Romances of 
1843; Stories from the Italian 
Poets, with Lives (a collection of admirably translated pieces), 1546; 
an edition of the Dramatic Works of Sheridan, with biography 
and notes, 1846; Men, Women, and Books, a selection of Sketches, 
Essays, and Critical Memoirs, 1847; A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla 
(a collection in prose and verse), 1848; the author's -lutobiography, in 
three volumes, 1850; a volume of Table-Talk, with Imaginary Conver- 
sations of Popeand Swift, 1851; and a collection of Stories in Verse, from 
the author's earlier writings, 1855. He wrote from time to time articles 
for Household Words, and up to within the last few weeks his pen sup- 
plied our own columns with occasional contributions. In later years he 
led a life quictly happy ; denied the pleasure of rude health, he ea 
himselfin his own way, in his arm-chair, poring over a favourite volume, 
listening to an Italian song from his daughter, or chatting with some 
friend. When his last hour came, he died without pain, tended to the 
last by loving and familiar hands. 

On Thursday Mr. Leigh Hunt was interred in Kensall Green Ceme- 
tery. The funeral was of the most private kind; it was attended by 
five of his nearest relatives, Mr. Charles W. Reynell, a very old con- 
nection of Mr. Hunt's, Mr. Joseph Severn the artist, who had paid the 
same last duties as the faithful friend and companion of John Keats, and 
Mr. Benjamin Moran, of the United States Legation. 


Che Cheratres. 

On Monday night Mr. Charles Kean took leave of the public, and th 
public took leave of Mr. Charles Kean, in a manner that did honour to 
them both. The brilliant throng, who filled every nook of the Princess's 
Theatre, evinced an amount of enthusiasm that could only be accounted 
for on the supposition of a deep feeling of gratitude to a public bene- 
factor, whose retirement from his managerial duties leaves an apparently 
irreparable gap in our series of intellectual amusements. The manager, 
with much pathos, and occasional humour, delivered a very sensible 
speech, in which he defended the principles on which he had conducted 
his establishment, and stated the heavy expense and risk at which, in 
conformity with his own views, he had maintained the cause of the 
Although the dimensions of the house are such that 
2007. is deemed a large receipt on a single night, and 2507. a boon not 
to be expected, Mr. C. Kean has expended in one season alone a sum 
little short of 50,0007. Improvements of the building and additions to 
general stock, which Mr. Kean is bound to leave behind him as “ land- 
lord’s fixtures,” may be set down at 10,000/., while during the run of 
some of the great “ revivals’’ nearly 550 persons have been employed 


| at weekly salaries. 


On that vexata questio between the advantage and disadvantage of 
elaborate decoration to the enjoyment of dramatic poctry, which the his- 
torical “ revivals” at the Princess’s have brought so much into the fore- 


own words than attempt a condensation :— 
“T remember that when I produced The Winter's Tale as a Greek play— 


| that is, with Greek dresses, Greek customs, and Greek architecture—an ob- 


jection was raised by some, that, although the scene was situated at Syra- 
cuse, then a Greek colony, whose King consults the celebrated oracle of 
Delphi, yet the play was said to be essentially English, and ought to be so 
presented, because allusions in various parts tse reference to this country 
and to the period when the author wrote. You would, perhaps, ladies and 
gentlemen, have been somewhat astonished and perplexed to have seen the 
chest containing the answer of the Greek oracle to the Greek King—supposed 
to have been delivered above 2000 years ago—borne upon the stage by the Beef- 
eaters of Queen Elizabeth ; you would, perhaps, have been equally surprised 
to have witnessed at this theatre Leontes, as a Greek King, in the last act, at- 
tired as Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; and yet such an incongruity was accepted 
within the last twenty years. I have been blamed for depriving Macbeth 
of a dress never worn at any period or in any place, and for providing him 
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instead with one resembling those used by the surrounding nations with 
whom the country of this chieftain was in constant intercourse. Fault was 
also found in my removal of the gorgeous banquet end its gold and silver 
vessels, together with the massive candelabras (such as no Highlander of 
the eleventh century ever gazed upon), and with the substitution of the more 
appropriate feast of coarse fare, served upon rude tables, and lighted by 
simple pine-torches. I was admonished that such diminution of regal 

mp impaired the strength of Macbeth’s motive for the crime of murder, 
the object being less dazzling and attractive. Until that hour I had never 
believed that the Scottish Thane had an eye to King Duncan’s plate. I had 
imagined that lofty ambition, the thirst of power, and the desire of supreme 
command developed themselves with equal intensity in the human heart, 
whether the scene of action might be the palace of a European monarch or 
the wigwam of an American Indian.” 

Even Mr. Kean’s adversaries must admit that his case is shrewdly 
put, and that he has employed with no little skill the art of placing an 
adversary in a ridiculous position. 

The secession of Mr. Kean from the management of the Princess’s 
Theatre does not by any means imply a retirement from the histrionic 
profession. He has already made arrangements for a long series of 
performances in the provinces, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
will soon reappear in London as a tragedian. ll erroneous impressions 
to the contrary he removed by an express declaration in his speech. 

The summer season of the Adelphi Theatre terminates this week. 

= ——— ——__ ss — —_—— 
BIRTHS. 
On the 27th of July, at Colombo, the Wife of the Chief Justice of Ceylon, of a 


son. 

On the Ist of August, at the Baths of Lucca, the Wife of Alexander Macbean, 
Esq., H1.M.’s Consul at Leghorn, of a son. 

On the 2Ist, at the Manor House, Morningthorpe, Norfolk, the Wife of Edward 
Howes, Esq., M.P., of a son, stillborn. 

On the 24th, at Eastbourne, the Wife of Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

On the 24th, at Lauriston Castle, near Edinburgh, the Countess of Eglinton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th, at Breamore, Hants, Lady Hulse, of a son and heir. 

- the 27th, at Upper Sheen House, Sheen, the Hon, Mrs. James Stuart Wortley, 
ota son, 

On the 27th, at the Hall, Rotherfield, Tunbridge Wells, the Wife of the Hon. 
Henry Bligh, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Park Hill House, Clapham Park, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Lane 
Fox, of adaughter. 

On the 28th, at Surbiton, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Nias, C_B., ofason. 

On the 28th, at Grafton Underwood, the Hon. Mrs. Courtenay Vernon, of a 
laughter. 

On the 29th, the Hon. Mrs. Edgar Drummond, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d of August, at Shorwell, Isle of Wight, Charles Greig, Esq., of Clifton, 
son of the late Charles Grieg, Esq., of Axminster, Devon, and grandson of his Ex- 
cellency Sir Samuel Grieg, formerly Lord High Admiral of Russia, to Emily Lucy, 
youngest daughter ef the late Rear-Admiral Renwick, of Honiton, Devonshire. 

On the 25th, at St. Mary’s, Woodford, Essex, Charles, youngest son of the late 
Sir Robert Sharpe Ainslie, Bart., of Great Torrington, Lincolnshire, and Ching- 
ford, Essex, to Emma, youngest daughter of the late James Peppercorne, of Wood- 
ford, Essex, Esq. 

On the 25th, at Enterkine, Robert Agnew Wallace, second surviving son of the 
late General Sir J. A. Wallace, Bart., of Loch Ryan, to Jane Colquhoun, eldest 
daughter of John Bell, E=q., of Enterkine, Ayrshire. 

On the 25th, at Kirkheaton, Robert Hartley Bower, Esq., of Welham, near 
Malton, to Marcia, fourth daughter of Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart., of Denby 
Grange, near Wakefield. 

On the 29th, at Winteringham, Lincolnshi 
lemple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of Marsha 
of Durham, Esq.,to Anne Agnes, daughter of 
David Erskine, Dean of Ripon. 

On the 30th, at Halstead, Kent, David Power, E+q., Q.C., to Mary Cornwallis, 
only daughter of the Rev. F. Lipscomb. 

DEATHS. 

On the Mth of August, at Revel, in Russia, aged forty-seven, Gertrude, Wife of 
the Baron Theophite de Rosen, and daughter of the late Dr. Rigby, of Norwich. 

On the 14th, at Malta, suddenly, Edward Simpson, Esq., Purveyor te H.M.’s 
Forces, aged twenty-three. 

On the L5th, at the Dardanelles, Turkey, aged seventy-six, George Ward, Esq. re- 
tired Deputy Paymaster-General, for many years Superintendent of the Government 
Grain Department at Malta, and subsequently Collector of Land Revenue at Corfu. 

On the 23d, at Pen-maen-maur, Carnarvonshire, in tha sixty-second year of her 
age, Helen Lady Walker, Widow of the late General Sir George Townsend Walker, 
Bart. G.C,B., K.C.T. and 8. &e. 

On the 23d, at Lincluden House, near Dumfries, the Hon. Patricia, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Panmure, and relict of the late Gilbert Young, Esq., of 
Lineluden. 

On the 24th, of an attack of bronchitis, at Sundorne Castle, Salop, Dryden Robert 
Corbet, Esq. 

On the 24th, at Cork Abbey, Bray, Colonel the Hon. Edward Wingfield, aged 
cighty-seven. 

On the 24th, at 8, Hyde Park Gate, Esther, the beloved Wife of the Hon. W. E, 
Fitzmaurice, late Second Life Guards. 

On the 25th, in Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir Charles Edward Grey. 

On the 25th, at 34, Belgrave Square, the Countess Dowager of Norbury, in her 
seventieth year. 

On the 29th, at his residence, Wickham Court, in the county of Kent, the Rev, Sir 
Charles Francis Farnaby, Bart., aged seventy-one years. 





*, Robinson Fowler, of the Inner 
Fowler, of Preston, in the county 
the late Hon. and Very Rey. Henry 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 30. 
Bankrupts—Demetrio Antonio pt Dewerrio, New Broad Street, City, mer 
chant—Pavuut Emre Cuappvis, Fleet Street, reflector-manufacturer—Joun Ep- 
warp Butuer, Enfield, scrivener—Tnomas Hawxtns, Charles Street West, West- 
bourne Terrace, Hyde Park, brush-maker—Jonn Hienet, Kirby-le-Soken, Essex, 
grocer—Tuomas and Tuomas Evwarp Davies, Nechells Colliery, Wednesfield, 
coal-masters—WiLiiamM Boorn, Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant—Joun Josuva Har- 
woop, Manchester, hosier—Ricuarp Morrison, Carlisle, guano-dealer, 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Doverass, Tarbert, wright—Haminroy, 
general agent—Hamptox, Leith, cooper—Warr, Wishaw, grocer. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Bankrupts.—Tuomas Harris, St. Paul, Bristol, timber-merchant—Joun Oxtey, 
Epwarp Hvoues, Holywell, Flintshire, wire-drawer—Hexny Bueor.y, Liverpool, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, scrivener—Jonun Suawcrorr Hamivron, Hull, auctioneer— 
coke-merchant—CuARLEs Epwarps, Roath, Glamorganshire, builder. 
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| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 
2 per Cent Consols....s.sscesseeees| 95) | 959 | O58 95} 953 954 
Ditto for Account ....... eesecs oe es) ee 95} 95} 95} 
3 per Cents Reduced ........000005: 965 | 6% | 96 96) sed 964 
New 3 per Cents ........0-seeeeeees 6 | 96% 96 964 96, 96 
Long Annuities ..........cseeeeeees —_—i— —_— _ —_ —_— 
Annuities 1885 ° 6 | 18 = 18 18 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 224) | 223 —— | 2245 | 225 225 
India Stock, 10} per Cent —— | 2164 | 215 217 a -- 
Exchequer Bills, 14¢. per die 24pm.; 21 | -— 24 a -—— 
Exchequer Bonds, 185» . —_—_ | — — —— - a 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ... Sdis. | — | —— | ee | —— ‘ 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the 
Austrian ....... ccccescee SDC.) —— 





Ditto..... 


| 

| 
Ditto 3— | 
Dutch (Ex.12Guilders) .24— | 65 
= | amt 
Premed .occccccscceseeee sd 


Week ending Friday Evening.) 





French cocccccceceesG@Sp-Ct.) —— 
+3 204 

93 

454 

108 

i 

e 1 

$3} 








SHA 


RES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Rattwars— 






Banxs— 





























































Bristoland Exeter.......+ 964 Australasian .......+++ saan nt 
Caledonian, 86 British North Americ | 6 
Chesterand Holyhead . 49 ty... | at 
Eastern Counties.......... ° 57 Coloni i— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 75 Commerc 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— ist 
Great Northern ...........+++ es 102 48 
Great South. and West. Ireland. lod) 
Great Western... .......-00+05- 2) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 98 London Joint BStock....+.+++++« 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 99 London and Westminster ° 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 110) National Bank .......+. coccecee = 
London and Blackwall ....... ee 634 National Provincial .... e = 
London and North-Western.... 94} New South Wales...... ee -— 
London and South-Western.... 93 Oriental .....6.0seeeeeeee es 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 35} Provincial of Ireland..... ee 7 
Midland .....ceeccseeseseees es 05 South Australia.........+ oe — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— Union of Australia aa ‘i 
North British..........s.0++0++ | 61 Union of London peocenesl 
North-Eastern—Berwi: an 893 Unity ....-.se0+ eseccccccces — — 
North-Eastern—York .. | 72h Western Bank of London..,....)  —— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 34 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central .. _— East and West India .. -| 1195 
Scottish Midland. . _ 69 
South Eastern and | 7 ° 79 
Eastern of France..........+. 253 oeee 101) 
East Indian .........++.++ es 1003 
Geelong and Melbourne......) —— Australian Agricultural........ 8 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 344 British American Land.........| —— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... Ong Canada ..... ececcccece coos 105 
Great Western of Canada ... ‘| 148 Crystal Palace .......6-ssss000+ i — 
Paris and Lyoms .......+.005- — Electric Telegraph revere 103 
Mines— | General Steam.... ee _— 
Australian... ..cccecceceeeeeees i London Discount .. teees! Mu 
Brazilian Imperial i— National Discount.......... oof — 
Ditto St. John del Rey....... 7 — Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 75 
Cobre Copper....sccececereeeeee| 42H Royal Mail Steam...... seseeeee| 50} 
Rhymney Iron.........+ coeccee -— South Australian ........... eee 35 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3lst day of August 1859. 
18SUE DEPARTMENT. 


Motes issued .isccecseseeesee£30401,150 | 


£30,401,150 


Government Debt .£11,015,100 
Other Securities. . 
Gold Coin and Bull. 


Silver Bullion.....ccccceseees 
£30,401,150 






see 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


eves e£16,553,000 
+. 3,689,021 





«+ 7,816,480 
Other Deposits .........000+ 12,740,833 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 889,415 


1£39,688,749 





Government Securities (inclu - 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). 211,220,018 
882 





Other Securities..... ceeeseees 18,901 
Notes ° seesecee *eabes 
Gold and Silver Coim ......+++ 14,306 





£39,688,749 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


BULLION Peroz. | 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .......++ese0 « @ S Of 


Silver in Bars, Standard,....... 0 5 Ij 


GRAIN, Mark 


. 8 | 

Fine ...... 45to48 
Foreign,R. 37 — 50 
White FP. 53—55 
41—4i Rye.... 32—35 
—46 Barley...... 24—27 
Malting .. 32—40 








Fine 

White Old 42 
Tine ....0- 46— 50 
seecee 38-44 Malt, Ord... 56—63 


METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0... £0 6 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 15 . 

Lead, British Pig ... 23 10 0 .. 2410 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 1810 0.. 0 0 0 








Lane, Sept. 2. 
’. a .. ’ 
Pine...... 64t066 | Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 23—25 
ove — 39 Fine .... 25—26 
. 35—37 oland 24—27 
» O— 90 Fine. 27—28 
Beans, s 37— 42 Potato 26— 28 
Harrow... 43—48 | Pine.... 28-30 





WEEPKLY AVERAGE. 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


For the Week ending Aug. 27. | Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
4 . | 
i 





FLOUR. | 
Town -made ......-.+++ per sack 43s. to 46s. 
Beconds ... 66. ccececesenceee ose 33 = 37 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar€ship 31 — 33 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 29 — 31 
American «per 
Canadian ee 









BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Wheat .... 44s. Od, | Rye ......- 358. 10d, 
7 | Beans......45 6 
5 { Peas....... 37 








PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. Od. doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 5/. Ils. per owt. 
Bacon, Irish ..........-percwt. 56%. — 684, 





Derby, pale .. . 
Hams, York .....-csececeseesees © 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 64. 
























Newoats ann Leapenmatt.* CaTrLe MARKET.” Heap or Cattte at ras 
s. d. sa a. d. ad s. d. . a. CaTTLe-MAaKET. 

Beef... 3 2to3 l0tod 2 .... & 2tOd Thursday. 

Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 «1. 46 4-410 . 352 

Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 we 4 Om 4 B | Pp 9,380 

Pork... 3 0—4 0—4 4 .... 4 O—4@ 4 480 

Lamb. 4 4—4 8-5 4 2... 5 O—S 190 

* To sink the offal 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets..... . 60s. to 75s. | Down Tegs .......... per lb. 194. to 20d. 

Mid and East Kent ditte..... $0 — 1140 | Half-bred Wethers...... cooee 1 = 1 

Sussex ditto.... - 46 — 68 Leicester Fleeces ..... eoveee Ww 

Farnham ditto .......+-00++ - O— 0 Combing Skins .....+.++0++ ~-B— Bb 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmirHrie.>. Woarirecuarsc. Comsratany. 

Hay, Good .....e0+ 658. CO TE seeee 86s. to 90s. 86s.to 94s. 

Inferior .....+ solU— «6770 o=-— 0 7 — 80 
NOW .ccccseses o-— @ 7% — 86 c= 
Clover .... — le 105 0 — 14 «+e 106 — 112 
Wheat Straw .. - &@— 80 so = 38 sas 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 34. to 2s. 6d.) Jamaica Rum..,. per gal. 4s. 3d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine .......+++. 2 i256 Brandy, Best Brands ..... o—-so0 
Pekoe, flowery .......++ 40-60 Cotton, N. Orieans.perib. © 55 — © 9 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 37 6 — 38 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary .......- 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C...percewt.58 0 — 0 : 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 63s. 0d. to 82°. 0d. OWD «+. sseees +8 O— @ : 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 36 6 = 37 } 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. Bid. R WE. ccneeee os > 

WestIndiaMolasses.... 12s. 6¢.to 17s. 0d.| Linseed Oil....... ereecee o-o0 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil .....+-0+++ -0ot-& g 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. Os.to 0s.) Palm Oi.. v =a : 

* Bhaws. . «6000. o-—- 0 / Linseed Oi 0 95 4 

York Regents.......se00e00005 © — 0/ Coals Hetton oo=- 0 ; 

COKER 4p seven sesecsesoces O = NOOR ee 0 
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) R. JOHN BENNETY’S NEW 
LECTURES, 


Mr. Joun Bewnert, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, is prepared to RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR ENGAGEMENTS for his NEW LECTURES,— 
First, On the CHRONOMETER, its Past, Present, and 
Future ; and Second, a Month among the Watchmakers of 
Switzerland ; or for those ‘On the Watch,’ and “ Women 
and Watchwork.” The Lectures will be profusely illus- 
trated by Models, Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and 
Watches. Applications to JOHN BENNETT'S, Watch manu 
factory, 65, Cheapside. 


. " . ‘ — 
HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 
WALTON-ON- THAMES, (formerly the seat of the 
Duke of York,) one hour by rail from Waterloo Bridge. 

“Invaluable for Invalids.”—(J. R. Beopowr, M.D. 

“ Unquestionably commands the first consideration.”— 
(Dr. Hanxcoan “ On Consumption.” 

The TABLE D'HOTE will, in future, be at } past 
o'clock ; and on Sundays at 4 past 5. The Grotto may 
viewed by Tickets, only to be had at the Hotel. Offices, 2, 
Royal Exchange Buildings, where Time Tables and Pro- 
spectuses may be had 


a r r 
I YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATIHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delzany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3°. per 
week. 


> ah Naa vTarse 
HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
of ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for MALE and 
FEMALI UDENTS, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of ART at Gower Street, for Female Classes only, and at 
Spitalfields, Crispin Street; Fiasoury, William Street, Wil- 
mington Square; St. Thomas Cairtcrhouse, Goswell Street ; 
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be 



































Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road; St. Mar 
tin's-in-the-Pields, Castle Street, Long Acre; Lambeth, St. 
Mary's, Prince’s Road ; Hampste: i, Dispensary Building; 
Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon Street, will 
reopen on the 3d of Ocroner. 

Application for admission, prospectuses, or any other in 
formation, to be made at the schools in each district, and at 


South Kensington 
By authority of the Committee of Council on Educati 


a 7) wa 

UEENS COLLE GE, LONDON. 

67 and 68, Harley Street, W.—Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

Visiter—The Lord Bishop of Loxpow 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Wrst instr: 
Lady Resident—Miss Panny 

The Classes of this College will meet for the MICIIAEL- 
MAS TERM on Mowpay, Ocroner 3d The Preparatery 
Class or School for Girls under thirteen, will open on Mon- 
DAY, Serremuer 26th. Arrangements are made for the re- 
ception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars as 
to Fees, Subjects, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained on 
application to Mrs. Witciams at the Colle ze Office 

E H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean 


(OVE RNMENT SCHOOL OF MIN VES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS 
Director. 
SIR RODERICK IMF MURCHISON, 
M.A., &., &e. 


mn 








D.C.L., 








During the Session 1859-°60, which will commence on 
the 3d Ocrosen, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 


1. CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F_R.S. & 
2. METALLURGY. By Jous Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

8. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Hexcey,F.R.s 

4 ttt SLewE. \By Wanrnoton W. Suytn, M.A., 
5. MININ F.R.S. 

6. passa. By A C. Ramsay, F.R.S 

. By Rozgat Wits, M.A., 


APPLIED MECHANICS. 
F.R.S. 


8. PHYSICS 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Mr. Brews. 


By G. GoSroxes, M.A.,F.R.S. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. By 





The fee for Matrieulated Students exclusive of the labo 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20/ 

Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hor 
MANN, ata fee of 10/1. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of 

ures are issued at W., ls. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
= agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 
cha 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geolegy, Jermyn Street, Londo: 

TRENHAM RE EKS, Registrar 


OAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nearly 


equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 18s. per ton, 
may be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post- 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King’s Cross, N. 


RUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHlte's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by of 200 Medical Gentiemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
A Single Truss, 16s. , 21s. 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; post age , ls 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d. 42s., and 52s 6d. ; postage, ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Sou WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
ELAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS8, 
a me Oe VARICOSE VEINS, ona all cases of WEAK. 
ont CWERI INO of tho LEGS, SPRAINS, &€. 
on a por os ordinary stocking. Peien ene ‘ea. dase daa 4 


JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 














| giving an immediate bonus in addition to subsequent ¢ 


Chi 
| 


e 
( 


| gestion 


j effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M.. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


T Ta TKIVG 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 

Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com 
pany ‘s Agents. Apply at 5i, Old Broad Street, London. 
EC WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
September 1, 1859. 


UBILEE MORTGAGE, 
and LIFE ASSURANCE AGENCY, 
existing Mortgages or effecting new ones, 
cheapest plan, 
Applications can be made in writing, for any sums from 
500/. to 100,0007. stating particulars, to Mr. Joserm Benriey, 
Aldine Che umbers, B.C 


r \ . 

TORWICH UNION 
- INSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1803. 
capital exceeding 2,000,000/. sterling 

This Society is one of the very few pure Mutual In 
surance Offices, the whole of the profits being divided 
among the policy-holders, and possesses large reserves ap 
plicable to fatare Bonuses. 

The rates are considerably below 
Thus at the age of 40 the sum of 33/. 19s 
ordinary premium will insure 1,000/.—with the 
Union 
WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY 

POUNDS BIGHT SIILLINGS 








_ London, 
BANKING, 
for Paying off 
on the best and 





LIVE 


Invested 





those usually charged 
2d. which at the 
Norwich 


FIVE 
ecu 
mulations. 

Annuities and special risks undertaken on favourable term 


Por forms ww’ proposal and pros; pectuses ipply at the 
ciety’s Offices, 6, Crescent, New Strect, Blackf 











B.C. ; and Surre Stre Norwich 

| EW MODE OF ACQUIRIN } 
s WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURAN( ,OMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 





which describes the way to obtain 

e during LIFE; ¢ 
sat DEATH. 
Guinea. No other « 








For a premium of One harge nor lia 


bility 


No Medical Examination. No references to friends re- 
quired. 
Mate an 1 Female lives admitted on equal terms 


Proposal, &e. to 


Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of 
Director, at the 


made to G. J. Panrance, Managing 
f Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
Agents wante od throughout the United 


‘OMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH WALES 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature 
LONDON BOARD 
Esq | Faer 


be 


Kingdom, 


Jon~n Gricurist, ET Panaery, Esq 


Tuomas Wuisrier Surrn, Esq 
Loudon Office, No. 33, Cornhill 
The London Board of Directors grant LETTERS OF 
CRI DIT payable on demand, and Bills of Exchange at 
thirty days’ sight upon the undermentic < . Establishments 
of this Bank in the Colony of New South Wales 
SYDNEY FASS MORPETH 
GOULBURN 1 ALBURY MAITLAND 


WOLLONGONG. 

They also negotiate approved Bills upon the 
Colonies, send out Bills fer collection, and transact any 
scription of banking business with Australia, through th 
establishments of the in New South 
Agents in Victoria, Australia, and 








and its 
Tasmania. 
THOMAS WHISTLER SMITH, 

Managing Director. 

August, 1859. 


INSURANCE 


SACKVILLE 


33, Cornhill, 


N ORTH 


64, PRINCES STREET, 
STREET, 


andes, E.C., 


BRITISH 
COMPANY 

EDINBURGH ; 67, 

DUBLIN 


f Parliament. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act « 
1 


09 
New Assurances during the past year ....... 377, ae 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ...........+.- ° 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial in -) 136,629 5 0 


vestigation 

Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent pe r annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 

LONDON 

Sir Perer Lavaiz, 


eeccce £31,345 16 5 


BOARD. 
Alderman, Chairman 








Joun I. Grennis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Berradaile, Esq | Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq 
C. J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. ; P. J.T. Pearse, E 
ALexanprnr Donre, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor 


Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 


LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary 
G (\LENFI [EL D- PA TEN T ST ARC YH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PRoNovUNceD ny HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS TOL 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GFT IT 
as inferior kinds are often substit ited. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. VFrepared by Dixneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Heilts, ew Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throu ghout the Empire 


at 





r 





? 








PRIZE MEDAL, 


STCALFE, 


PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
BINGLEY, AND 


and PENETRATING 
-Brushes, 





, Pe # Unbleached Hai 
Improved Flesh and Gloth ‘rede, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1302 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 





from Holles Street, London. 


{ 


| Schools atte nde d 


sioners of the 











september 3, 1859. 


EON LILLO and Co. 


BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Paris. 


M M. 

ihe 

SIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
. ESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

tuses and Extracts from ews of his Tragedies 

by F. Taiwa, and other works in prose, 

to Sig. Voure Weymouth Street, Portland Place 


Prospec 
published 
sent on application 





JiSSEN CE of MITCHAM LAVENDE i, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tulle din amanner known only to H. Briepensacn. 8 
strongly rec caaneeane for use in warm climates, on ace int 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1577, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


JERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
ured by DR. LOCOCK’S PCLMONIC WAFERS 
To singers and public spe akers they are invaluable for clear 





ingand stre nthe ning the voice. They have a pleasant teste 

Price Is. lid., 2s. 9¢., and Ils.per box. Sold by all Mer 

cine vendors 

PALLEY’S PATENT INSTANT A- 
NEOUS KR AZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 


Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they conta nei 





one of these unique and useful append vdding but 
to the price, bu ttly to the comfort of those who 
*“The water is + ated in a twinkling.” —Spectator, Jw 
18, 1559. 
ro be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at faucy 





repositorics 


YHE 





TALKING CHANDELIER. 


















HUGHES S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS I I 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier i th 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle ty 
an escape of ts ta <a “, consequentiy no light ne ' 
taken near the 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to! »bta { 
all Gas fitters in town and country 

+ re _ 7 , 

Ee RNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETI FURNISHING 
GUIDEs, with all Explanations, and strated by 300 En 

graving rs, to be had, post free, of P. and 8S. Beyrus, City 
Furnitu War yuses, $1, 93, and 95, City Road. Goods 
delivered e to any part of the kingd ud exchanged if 






the 15/. Rosewood 


not approved ¢tion invited. Not 
in Velvet. 1} 


or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered i 
sels Carpets, 2s. 31d per youd 






rus 


Vue ANIZED 


NDIAR UBB E R M A- 





CHINE BANDING — = n 
affected by we eat, or cold, cheaper by fiat ” 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 


Hose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers 
sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India 
in stock and made to order Testime ‘, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
Admiralty 


MORNIN iG 


either. 
valves, 
rubber kept 





THE NEW “DRAUG }HT.— 














HOOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS make a mest 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught 
and uwknowledged by every one who try them to be in 
finit peri y every respect to any Scidlitz Powd 
efervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 

tion, and effective in result. Mixed as gested in 

rections, even children take them with a relish. Sold 

i. box by Hoorra, Chemist, London Bridge ; als 

! » Loe Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug 
idon Wholesale hous¢ 





DISCOVERY 





TEETH. — 


NEW IN 











4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 

TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 

wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the n 

teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals c 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 


extr action of roots, or ¢ 


method does not ny 
and preserve teeth that 


painful operation, 


require the 
and will support 





are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
theation Deca rendered sound and use on in mas 
tication. 52,1 —At home from 10 till 5 











Neg PIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special apy 
ment to the Queen, are the only Shefficld makers who st 
ply the consumer in London. Their L ondon Show Re 
67 and 68, Kine Wittiam Srreer, London Bridge, cor 


by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTR O-SILVER PLATE 


nt 


D- 

































and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Quren’s Curtery Works 
SHEFFIE! Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn ‘ 
£s. d. 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 
12 Table Spoons, 116 0 
12 Dessert Forks, d : -t70 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto - a. 
12 a Spoons, ditte 016 0 
2 ace Laviles, « 08 0 
1 Avy Spoon, 4 070 
4 Salt Spoons, (c ls). 0 6 8 
1 Mustard i, ditto....0 1 8 2 
i gwar Tor gs.ditto.0 36056 060060 7 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 6 1106 1140 1 128¢ 
1 Butter Knife, ditto......0 3 0 0 5 06006 70 
1 Soup Ladle, ditte .. 20 040 0176 1 006 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt).......010 0 6150 0180 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16 16617 713 621 4 
Any article can be h vd separately at the same pric 
One Set of 4 © r Dishes, forming § Dishes,) &/. 5 0 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 14-inch,and 2 it 
10i. 10s.; Cruet on me, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea on of 
Tr "AC wtly Book of Engravings, wit 
it per post on receipt of 12 stamps 
Ordinary Medium Rest 
— Quality. Q ts 
j { , ‘ 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 
Ivory Han+les .. . 240 60 i 
14 Dozen Full-size Cheese 1460 166 
1 Pair Rerular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 10 ‘ y 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto 0 $6 6120 ‘ ‘ 
1 Pair Poultry Carver 076 e196 5 
1 Steel for Sharper 030 » 40 0 6f 
Complete Service ....... + 4160 6126 9166 
Messrs. Marrin’s 1 Knives still maintain their wnri- 
valled superiority ; ades, being their own Shef 





field manufactur Me Very first quality, with secure 

Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water, and 

the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 

quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shefficic. 
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ROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cak« 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHIL DRE N 
INVALIDS 
The Lancet states, 
kind known.” 
Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, s, 





TRADE MARK. 


» & 
and 





“This is superior to any thing of the 


and léoz 


Obtain it where inferior article s are not substituted. from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-deater 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 


sremmenge r Lane, London 


1 APPIN’S ” ‘SHIL L ING - 
i 


Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Set Beards, 

Shave well for Ten Years 


R AZORS, 




































————————_ 
gAPPIN'S DRESSING CASES AND 
TRAVELLING BAGS 6. a 
Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted.. a 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case 232 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling 1d Dressing x 
a with 16 Articles, O atsid n ket, ¢ coe te 40 
do do addition of Writing 
‘Mate rials, Patent Ink, an d Li ight, co mpl te.. 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, I8 in. Bag, with sing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pox ket...... 7 © 
Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Diessing Bac, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 1 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag 
with every necessary, very handsome, © | oe | 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling 1 Lined 
Silk, fitted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 
plete 215 
Moroc r 
fitted with 16 Artic ies, Outside , complete .. 44 
Do do do with ac iti n of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, co pebuddses 5 6 
Levant Leather Lady's Writin Dressing 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete.. a 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing e 
15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com- 
PEER. o cccccccnccccesevcceccccsccscesesece 13 0 





Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing 
15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass an 
Kottles, Ivory Brushes, very handso nnplete 
A costly Book of Engravines, with stone stints 






warded by Poston receipt of Twel ve Stamy 
MAPVIN BROTHE Ks, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
Manufsctory— Qu rEN’s CvrTLery Ks, Sur 





I ANDSOME BRASS ‘and IRON BED- 

STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture compkte, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Herat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Be droom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road 


















DR. DE JONGIUS 

Knight of the Order of Leopold of B “ 

IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
Administcred with the greatest success 
RHE 

DISORDER 


OIL; 
n cases of 


CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, MATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable spontancous 

testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European re 
putation _—_— 
Opinion of EDWIN“LANKESTER, Esq., 
Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St 
School, Superintendent of the Food 
South Kensington Museum, &c. &c 
“I bel e that the purity and genuinene f this Oilis 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Vhysician as Dr. de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 
the Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem 
the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
cacy.” 


AND ALL THE 8 OF CHILDREN 





M.D., F.R.S., late 
George's Medical 
Collection at the 








Sold onty in Imerriat Half*pints, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon's stamp 
and signature, wrrnovT WHICH NONE Is GeNuINE. IN THE 
rrovinces by respectable Chemists 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE 


ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co 


Cavtion.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions 
r r 

QIXTY years of success 
WO beyond question that ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the 
growth and improving and beautifying the Human Hair 

it prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully 
curly, and glossy. Vor children it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, 2 the numerous 


2s 


AGENTA, 


STRAND, W-( 


have proved 


soft, 








Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the 
best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 4s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; and doubk 





that size 21s. per Bottle. 
See the words ‘“‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ &. on the 
Wrapper, and “ A. Rowland and Son in red ink. Sold at 





20, =, Hatten Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers. 


oe 





OL LOW AY’S OINTMEN Tand PILLS. 


— Dysentery, Diarrhae.—During the Summer seasoa 





these diseases exact numberless victims from the thoughtless 
of any age or either sex The first derangement of the 
Stomach is neglected, and first irritation, succeeded by in 


bowels 


Sammation, soon extends into the In some se VETC 





ases medic %, given internally, only ag the 
malady ; what a blessing is it, then, that Holloway’s Oint 
ment rubbed externally over the abdomen can arrest and 


cure the complaint. After being rubbed the abdomen should 
be loosely swathed in flannel to afford support and uni- 
formity ot temperaturc Farinaceous food alone should be 
taken. Whenever practicable Holloway’s Pills should be 
administ scd in appropriate doses, unless increased Irrita- 
tion follow their use, when the cure can be accomplished by 
the Ointment. 





; 
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SIEGE OF SEBA BASTOP OL. * 
Just published, in 4 vols. 4to. including Plates, 
OURNALS of PROCEEDINGS  con- 


nected with the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. Price 


PATENT is 


GREEN, » Loxeman 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 
TRACTATE ON LANGUAGE, 
j By Gorpvon Witsovery James Gyut, Esq., of 
Wraysbury, Bucks, Member of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, 
Ilexry G. Boun, 


L + : 2. JONGMAN, 


, and Ronerrs, 


York Street, Covent Garden, 


LADY MORGAN, 
w ready, in Sve, cloth, price 4s, 


PRIENDS, FOES, and ADVEN 


w.c 


Dublin : 


TURES of LADY MORGAN, 
; London: 


V. B. Keviy, 8, Grafton Street 
SmmPkrin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 1s. 2 


TACATION THOUGHTS on ¢ AP IT AL 


PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evi- 
dence By Cuartes Punaairs, A.B., One of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of 


Insolvent Debtors. 
London : J. Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, W 


2 vols. 


Just 


YESCHICH' E 

I WERRLICH von 
CHLECHTS,. Von Kk, 
GEN and Nevnaus. 


with 10 Plates, 8vo, sewed, 


» 12s, 

‘des REICHSFREI- 

WOLZOGEN’ schen GES- 
A. Fremery von Worizo- 


published, in 





F, A. Brocxnavus, Leipsic. 
This day, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Bnet. Isl PHR ASEOLOGY ; a Series 

4 of Practical — ises to b lranslated into 

French, and inten Se el to the ** Colloquial 
Exercises on the most 1 amiliar ‘Idio ns of the French 
Language. By F. J. Wavrez, French Master in 
King’s College School, and Examiner to the R ryal 
College of Preece ptor 

by the Same Author, Sixth kd n, ised, 2s. 6d. 

COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES oN HE MoOs'l 

FAMILIAR IDIOMS OF TILE RENE li LAN- 

GUAGE. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, 

This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 
DYLLS OF THE KING, 
By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co. 44, Dover Street. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 
rRUE, By the Hon. 





[PALSE_ AND 
Lexa Epex. 

1 vol. 

. Boorn, 


Author of “* Easton.” 
price 10s, 6d 


sent Strect, 





post Svo t 
307, w. 
This day i is published, pri 21s, 2 vols. 
\ ILL IC ENT NEVILLE: aNovel. By 
i Jc Tir. uthor of “7 Old Palace” 
Hami lten,” 
L.. Boorn, 











x 








** May 
w 
CHURCH: 


J. Pycnorr, 


be Re gent Street, 


Tw ENTY YE ARS ‘IN THE 
an Autobiography. By the Rey. 


Regent Street, Ww. 


L. Boorn, 307, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d J. cloth extra. 
i SEA-SIDE AND AQUARIUM ; 
or, Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zoology. 
Joux Harrer. With numerous Illustrations. 

* Mr. Harper’s book is written in so genial a spirit, 
and contains so much new matter, that every one in- 
terested in researches at the sea-side and in Keeping a 
marine aquarium, should add it to their library.”— 
Atheneum, 

* This is a beautifully-written, elegant little work.” 
—Rrighton Gazette. 

London: W. Kent and Co, Paternoster Row; Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Noo, and all Booksellers. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE 
1. ADAPTED 





Sy 


in six months. 


to the GERMAN, Written ex- 









pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. O1- 
Lenporrr. In two parts. Part I. Eighth e« mn, 
price 12s. Sve. cloth. Part Il. Fourth Edition, price 
12s. 8vo, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

*.* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method 
adapted to the German, —_ rining a new system of 
facilitating the study of the G ian Declensions, and 
Rules on the Gender of Substantis s. New edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

3. ADAPTED to the FRENCH, Written expressly 


for the English Student. By Dr. I. G. OLLexporr: 
| &vo, seventh edition, containing Ireatise on the 

Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 

Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student By Dr. H. G, O1- 
Lenvorrr. Svo, 3d edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G, O1- 
Lenporrr. 8vo. price 12s. cloth 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
und GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author, 
Price Ts. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendortf, 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the 


purpose of E) nglish instruc tion, and for the elucidation 


of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should 
be ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 


error, every copy has its number and the author's sig- 


| nature. 


The above works are copyright. 
London: Waurrraker and Co., and Dunav and Co., 
and to be had of any bookseller. 


| 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for Serremner. Converts: 
1, Dr. Gray—On the Duration of Life among Lite- 
rary and Scientific Men and Artists. 
2. Mr. Danson—On the Provision « 
Dwellings for Town Labourers. 
3. Mr. Valpy—Review of the Operations of the 
nk of England in iw 
Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B.—On Competition for 
the Field of Service. 
. Miscellanea and Quarterly Retarns. 


f Country 





Lenten: Jouxn W. Parker and Son, 415, West 
Strand, W. C, 
Just published, price 8s, 62. cloth lettered, 


: Volume Il. of 
7". PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, con- 
taining Numbers 27 to 52. Conducted by W. 
Crookes, F.C.8, 

-* But very few copies of Volume I. remain 

stock ; early application is therefore necessa ry. 
London: Casse., Perren, and Gari, La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.c, 


in 





GIFT BOOK, 
—— with 100 Eng: 


n 8vo. extra cloth 
we BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
An entirely Original Collection of 


Tales, Es 
and Narratives of Adventures, by Mrs.5.C. Hy all, w +h 
liam Howitt, Augustus Mayhew, Thomas Miller, 
George Augustus Sala, William Brough, and Suther- 
land Edvards. 
London: Hovisron & Waren, 65 


SCIENCE,—Number 
i, cont 
the Sea—Rock-Strata 
Mackie—W ingle «8 Birds, by W. ¢ 

L. Martin—The *‘ Conseeratio ” Coins of the Roman 
Emperors, by H. Noel Humphreys—The Green-Tree 
Frog, by Shirley Hibberd—Death among the Gold Fish 
—Wayside Weeds and their Teachings, by Spencer 
Thomson, M.D.—Humboldt (Part 11.), by Main Fris- 
well—Talk Trees, by O. 8. Round—Collecting 
and Preserving Fungi, by F. Y. Brocas—Wardian 
Cases—Diatoms: How to Examine and Prepare for 
the Microscope, by Tutfen West—Meteorology and 
Astronomical Observations for September, by E. J, 
Lowe — Things of the Season — Mr, Noteworthy’ 

Corner, &c. 
London : Groompriat 


NEW 
On Sept. 1, 


i avinge, 


, Paternoster Row. 


» 


- 


YECREATIVE 
Eightpence, Illustra 
. 


aims: he 
and their 





price 
Ceaseless 
Materials, 


Work 
by 8 











about 





and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row 

Price One Shilli: 

LISH WOMAN JOURNAL, 
For Sertmper |, 1859. 

Coyrents : Insanity; its Cause and Care—Life of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli—Infant Seamstre*ses—Stanzas 
—Adventures of your own Correspondents in Search ot 
Solitude—Women in Turkey—Association for Pro- 
moting the Employment of Women—Notices of Books 
—Open Council—Passing Events. 

London: Pablished by the English Woman's Jour 





NG 


|: 


4 


nal Company (Limited), at their Office, Ida, Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square (W.); and for the Company 
by Pr , Sreruenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row, 
| ADY’S NEWSP APER AND | PIC- 

4 TORIAL TIMES, owing to its large and in- 
creasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families ot 
the higher and middle classes, is unquestionably one 
of the best advertising mediums for Booksellers, 


Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wante 
of Ladies and Families. 


Published every Saturday, at the Office, 
Street. 
| iy NEWSPAPER AND PIC- 

TORIAL TIM ES is the BEST ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL for LADIES, being especially 
devoted to their interests, instruction, and amuse- 
ment. It contains each week, besides the usual Illus- 
trations of the Events of the Day, the Latest Paris 
Fashions and the Newest Work-Table Patterns ( work- 
ing size), and is therefore particularly valuable to 
Ladies and Families out of Town, aud quite invaluable 


83, Fleet 


in the Colonies. Subscription (paid in advance 

Annual, 1/. 6s.; Six Months, 13s.; Three Months, 
6s. 6d.; either stamped or post-paid to any British 
Colony, and Single Copy, 6d. May be received through 


any respectable News Agent, or direct from the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. W. J. Jouxson, 83, Fleet Street, London, 
to whom money-orders may be made payable. 


TEW MUSIC.—EUGENIE’S PARTING 
with the ARMY of ITALY, May, 1859 (witha 
h translation). The Poetry and Music by Mrs, 
Ronert Canrwricut (Composer of the popular “ Break, 
break,”’ &c.), price 2s. 
C. LoxspaLe, Music 


TO LONDON ADVERTISERS. 


On Satvurpay, 2d Jvry, appeared the ony t Number 
of a Weekly local Journal, Th 


a 
Frene 





Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 





NHATHAM NEWS, 

j AND 

ROCHESTER, STROOD, BROMPTON, axp 
GILLINGHAM ADVERTISER. 


Price ONE PENNY. 

This is the on/y newspaper printed in Chatham ; it 
has attained a marked success, already circulating 
nearly 2500 copies weekly ° 

For Advertisers wishing to address Chatham and the 
contiguous Towns there is no medium equal to the 
~ 5. 





ADVERTISEMENTS in the 





ale of CHAReErs for 
Cc i AT HAM NEWS, Ordinary Advertisements. 
$ lines ........ ls. Od, 18 lines ....... Se. Od, 
S @» seecthe en @ 5, “stasten eS & 
0 ww .3 0 BB im csvceee ? 
ei ) 8 0 


30 : 
Each additional 5 limes, ls, A large yeduction when 
a number of insertions are ordered. Servants wanting 


places, ls. Advertisements of a public nature, 6d. per 
ine. 

Printing and Publishing Office, 58, High Street, 
Chatham 


London Agents: Cuavron and Sox, General News- 
paper and Advertising Agents, 265, Strand, W.C., and 
Piccadilly. 
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MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. 4, price One Shilling, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By Cnarxes Dickens. 
With Two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


TUSCANY IN ‘49 AND IN '59. 


By Tuomas Apotpuvs TROLLOPE. 
1 vol, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF 
PROTESTANTS. 


Compiled from Official Documents. 
By ALrrep MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
BORDER. 


By Watrer Wurrte. 
Author of ** A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 
Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. each 12s, cloth extra, 


H A K ES PEA RE, 
With Life by Campbell, Portrait, &c. 


BEN JONSON. 
With Life by Gifford, Portrait, &c. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. 


With Introduction by Hartley Coleridge, Portrait, &c. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 


VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 
With Life, Notes, &c., by Leigh Hunt, Portrait, &c. 


[This day. 





In 2 vols. price 24s. cloth extra, 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
With Introduction by Darley, Portraits, &c. 


In 1 vol, Sve. price 9s. cloth extra, 
JOHN WEBSTER. 


With Life, Notes, &e. by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 


In 1 vol. £vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 
MARLOWE, 
With Life, Notes, &c. by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
*,* The above, formerly published by Mr. Moxon, 
. are now Reissued, in every respect equal, if not su- 
perior, to the previous Editions, at Reduced Prices, by 
Rovtteper, Wanye, and Rovrieper, Farringdon 
Street, London. 
THE OLD POETS. 
Uniform in size and style with ‘* The Old Dramatists.” 
In 1 vol. each 10s, 6d, cloth extra, 
P E N 8 E i. 
With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. J. H. 
‘Todd, M.A. Portrait, Viguette, and Glossarial Index. 


CHAUCER., 
With Notes and Glossary by Tyrwhitt. 











Portrait, &e. 


In 1 vol. each 9s. cloth extra, 
DRYDEN. 


With Notes, by the Revs. John and Joseph Warton. 
Portrait, Vignette, &c. 


POPE. 
With Notes and Life by Carey. Portrait, &c. 
These are the best one volume editions ever pro- 
duced of these standard authors, and are now pub- 
lished at a reduced price by 
Rovtieper, WaRNe, > Rovtieper, Farringdon 
treet. 





A NEW WORK BY “ STONEHENGE,” AUTHOR 
OF “ BRITISH RURAL SPORTS,” &ce. Xe. 
HOt 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

HE SHOT GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE, with full Descriptions of the Dogs, 
Ponies, Ferrets, &c. used in all kinds of Shooting and 
Trapping. IMlustrated with Twenty large Page En- 
gravings, and One Hundred Woodcuts, finely printed. 
London: Rovriepcr, Warne, and Rovriepss, 
Farringdon Street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT ON LABOUR AND 
CAPITAL. 





Now ready, a New Edition, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
NOWLEDGE IS POWER;; a View of 
the Productive Forces of Modern Society, and 
the Results of Labour, Capital, and Skill. 

**Mr. Charles Knight’s excellent work contains 
much truth, and we recommend it to the careful con- 
sideration of all who look upon the welfare of the 
working classes as the highest consideration for honest 
journalism and honest legislation.” — Statesman. 

ss Also, by the Same, 
ONCE UPON A TIME, New Edition. 
Feap, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Jonny Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 
3 vols. 

** In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a 
good subject, and has produced a work of strong 
effect.”—A‘henawum. 

** One of the best of the author’s works. We like it 
better than ‘ John Halifax.’ "—Herald, 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘* Flemish Interiors.” 


3 vols. with Illustrations. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 


sy Mrs. Ocravivs Owen. 3 vols. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
By Lady Cuartorre Pepys. 2 vols. 
* A really delightful book.”— The Review. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 


By the Author of “Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 
[On September 10. 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 


By the Author of ‘* Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” 5s. ele- 
gantly bound and illustrated, forming the Sixth 
Volume of ** Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library 
of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 

Herst and Brackerr, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 





* THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
By Axprew Bisser, M.A. Post 8vo, 
[Nearly ready. 
” 
MHROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 
SACK. By W. M. Witttams. Post 8vo. Six 
coloured Views and Map, 12s. cloth, [Now ready. 
3. 
RONSON’S VOYAGE to JAPAN, 
KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, and 
the COAST of CHINA, in IL.M.S, *Barracouta,” 8vo. 
Charts and Views. 18s. cloth, 


4. 
0 CUBA AND BACK, 
By R. H. Dawa, junior, Author of ** Two Years’ 
before the Mast.” Post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


5. 
NEW NOVEL. 
TWO HOMES. By Wii™ 
“ The Heir of Vallis.” 3 
( This day. 


HE 
Maruews, Author of 

vols, 
6. 
OMESTIC STORIES. Selected from 
*« Avillion and other Tales.” By the Author of 
“ John Halifax.” New Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, * (This day. 


FTER DARK, By Wuxr 


Z Coss. New Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


8. 
In preparation, 
A NEW MAGAZINE, to be published 
Monthly, which will contain Contributions by 
Eminent Authors. Price One SHILLING. 
Smirn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Just published. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reculvers to the Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including 
all the information desirable for Visitors or Tour- 
ists, as well as for Railway and other short Excur- 
sions, by Mackenxziz Watcort, M.A, 
In J vol. price 7s. 
The Book may also be had in 4 parts, price 2s. each, 
with clue Maps. 
Part 1. THE COAST OF KENT. 
Part 2, THE COAST OF SUSSEX. 
Part3. THE COAST OF HANTS 


DORSET. 
ae * 4 THE COAST OF DEVON AND CORN- 
Lt. 


AND 


With Plans of Paris and its Environs. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
A New Guide to Jensry, GUERNSEY, SARK, 


Hem, Jrenov, and Atperyey, by F. F. Datry, 
Esq., of Guernsey, with a General Map, Price 
3s. be. 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Price 2s, 6d. 

THE MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By Mackenzie Waccorr, M.A. 


LONDON. 
The Stranger’s and Resident's Guide to every object 
of Interest and Amusement. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 
s.W. 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING ON THE EARTH. 


By Dr. Cemmine, 
Author of “Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. 
; a 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Immediately. 





THE LIFE 
AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 


By J. W. Cote. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

*“ We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative 
equally entertaining with that contained in these 
volumes. The anecdotes of actors and actresses are 
numerous, pertinent, and well told. The biographer 
possessed the best opportunities of knowing the truth, 
and he has told it fearlessly, regardless of the personal 
or venal malevolence which his record was sure to 
bring upon him from some quarters.”—Saturday 
Review. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, AND THE 
FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
With Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical and Geological. 
By Junius Frornet. 
8vo. 18s, with many Illustrations. 

“What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. 
Froebel has done for Central America,”— Bel!’s 
Messenger. 

“ Mr. Froebel unites in himself all the essential 
attributes of a genuine traveller.”—Literary Gazette. 





JAMES'’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


CONTINUED TO THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 
New Edition, in six crown 8vo. volumes, price 5s. 
each, with a Portrait to each. 

Vols, 1 to 5 are ready, Vol. 6 at the end of September. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 
Vol. I. price 1s. 62, Also Part IIT. price 6d. 


THIERS' HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In Fortnightly Parts, Price Sixpence each, with a 
Fine Engraving to each, 
Parts Lto6 are ready, Part 7 on September 15, and 
Part 8, on September 30. 
Ricuarn Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








Now ready. ‘ 
URRAY’S HANDBOOKS for TRA- 
1 VELLERS in ENGLAND, from DOVER to 
the LAND’S END. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are now ready. 
[ ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 
3s. Gd. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH’  GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE. 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY 
AND THE TYROL. 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR 
AND THE ALPS. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 





SWITZERLAND 


PYRENEES. 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. 30s, 
HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL. 9s. 
BANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 

&. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME, 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY, 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY, 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. 15s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 

LESTINE, 21s. 

HANDBOOK FOR BOMBAY AND 

MADRAS. 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, 15s. 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NOR- 

WAY AND SWEDEN. lis. 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. = 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
September 1859. 


London: Printed by Josarn Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josera CLa¥ 
ton, 17, Kouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern Crayvron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesex.— 
Sarvuapar, 3d Serrenece 1859. 
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